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worth more dead than alive. 
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Here’s a 
good start for 
better business 
in 1955 
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‘Thanking your customers for the business they 
gave you in 1954 is a nice and thoughtful thing to do 
ae a a LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
will appreciate it. And you'll find it mighty helpful Here are some examples 
in continued good relations and even better business Baltimore to Philadelphia 
in 1955. Cleveland to Pittsburgh 


Right now, at the turn of the year, is a good time Dallas to St. Louis 
to do it. And a Long Distance telephone call is by 


rt (MICS he ‘ ches a d i) “I onal Na . The ' 
ws Guts the quickest and most | : r ps | Los Angeles to Washington, D.C... . $2.50 
ery big , 


cost is small. The results can be big 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not include the federal excise tan 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B) ) CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 
’ ' y 





Have you ever thought of CROWN 


in terms of OLNGE juice 2 


What is there about orange juice to make you think of a large 
industrial organization like CROWN? Well, for one thing, a tre 
mendous amount of orange juice goes into cans these days. . . and 
that’s where CROWN comes into the picture. 


CROWN’S business covers the fields of closures, containers and 
machinery, all related to packaging. One of its products, Crown 
Cans, is used extensively by producers of citrus fruit juices and 
frozen citrus fruit concentrates. 


More than a decade ago this Company established a can manu- 
facturing plant at Orlando, Florida, right in the heart of the world’s 
greatest citrus producing area. The rapid growth of this industry, 
particularly in the frozen fruit concentrates, has made it necessary 
to increase the production facilities of this plant threefold in the 
past two years. CROWN now has another plant under construction 
at Bartow, Florida to keep pace with the ever increasing demand 
for Crown Cans. 


CROWN’S service to the Florida citrus industry is but one 
example of how this Company, as a supplier to many industries, 
contributes to the better packaging of a vast number of products 
used in the households of the nation. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 





Products by CROWN: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
MACHINERY «+ MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS «+ METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER’S CANS + GENERAL LINE CANS 
BEER CANS «+ “SPRA~TAINERS” «+ “FREEZ . TAINERS" + MERITSEAL CAPS 


General Offices at Baltimore @ Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


January 15, 1955 








Library with a 


one-track mind 


Each of the volumes in the young 
lady’s arms relates to one general 
subject. Each of the thousands of 
other books, pamphlets, magazines 
and translations which line the 
shelves around her relates to the 
same subject 

This is the library of the Re- 
search Laboratory of The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. The subject 
is tobacco, its growth and chemistry 
... tobacco products, their manufac- 
ture, their physical personalities. 

Available here, in this finest and 
most complete library of its type, 
is valuable information for tobacco 
buyers and growers, for manufac- 
turers, for anyone interested in the 
scientific study of tobacco and to- 
bacco products. 

Naturally, the library is used 
most by the research scientists in 
the laboratory itself. Here, for ex- 
ample, is much of the basic data 
that helped them devise the famous 
system of quality controls which 
guard the excellence of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. 

Like every department in the 
laboratory, like every one of the 
hundreds of tests run every day, 
this library is an essential reason 
why, pack after pack, Luckies are 
the cigarette of matchless quality. 


Gy A 2 Zak 
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INCORPORATED 


FIRST IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TRAVELERS 


Travet, the old saying goes, is 
broadening. If 1954 is any indica- 
tion Forses’ peripatetic editors 
should be among the most broad- 
minded journalists in the profes- 
sion once 1955 has come full circle. 
Last year, while their magazine 
was setting new highs for circula- 
tion and advertising, Forses’ editors 
were logging more rail, auto and 
air miles in the pursuit of stories 
and background material than ever 
before in a single year. 

Sometimes they popped up in the 
most unlikely places—a gypsum 
mine in Buffalo, N.Y., an oil re- 
finery in El Dorado, Ark., a pro- 
pane gas plant in 
Whippany, N.J. At 
one point during 
hectic 1954, while 
a Forses man was 
busily inspecting 
a paper mill in 
Pennsylvania, an- 
other was in Port 
Chester, N. Y., 
learning how little 
Life Savers are 
made from huge 
hunks of confec- 
tion, and still another was off in 
Langley Field, Va., examining the 
workings of jet engine generating 
equipment. Even in hometown 
Manhattan, one flustered Forses 
man, who covers retail trade, in a 
single day somehow found himself 
having breakfast at Orbachs and 
tea at now defunct John Wana- 
maker, each time surrounded en- 
tirely by women, the only other 
guests 

Johnnies on the Spot. Forses’ writ- 
ers not only try to be on the scene 
where business news is happening 
but often get there before it breaks 
Our oil editor rightly anticipated 
that one company was about ready 
to split its stock (though the firm 
vigorously denied it), hastily beat 
a path to the outfit’s headquarters, 
had his story ready before the an- 
nouncement was made. 

Preparing Forses’ cover story of 
the Chrysler Corp. (Forses, Dec. 
15), our auto editor made three 
trips to Detroit in two months, on 
one of them drove every basic 1955 
model that Chrysler was planning 
to put before the public. Another 
trip paid extra dividends when he: 
1) bumped into GM’s Harlowe Cur- 
tice coming out of a shoe repair 
shop in the arcade of the GM 


Building; 2) got from Murray Corp. 
President Byron C. (“Bud”) Gould 
the exclusive story of his company’s 
desertion of the auto parts field—a 
story Gould would give first to no 
other publication 

This sort of confidence is gratify- 
ing to Forages’ writers and the best 
indication of the magazine's fast- 
growing influence 
tors was given the complete red 
carpet treatment 


One of our edi- 


when he toured 
an oil refinery in Louisiana, later 
was asked by a company public re- 
lations man: “What has Forses got 
anyway? Other magazine writers 
visit the refinery and hardly cause 

a stir. You've been 
blowing up a cy- 
the 
office down 


clone from 
front 
I've got orders to 
show you every- 
thing and give you 
the straight 
on anything you 
want to know.” 
The straight dope 
say, 
promptly found its 

way into Forses 

Journey Agenda. This year pur- 
suit of the straight dope will find 
Forses’ men probing curiously into 
every corner of industry 
and abroad 


dope 


needless to 


at home 
Even staid Boston will 
come under Forses’ scrutiny for a 
report on the heartland of invest- 
Our utilities editor is 
planning a tour of the Northwest's 
PUDs (public utility districts) 
Probably the most extensive jour- 
ney under consideration will be un- 
dertaken by Forses’ oil editor, who 
will fly to the Middle East to study 
and report on foreign oil produc- 
tion. But whether it means spend- 
ing days on the road to tour an 
assembly plant, visit a shipyard, in- 


ment trusts 


spect a mill or merely a ten-minute 
ride on the subway to get to Wall 
Street, that 
every minute in the field is 
worth days of straddling a desk. 

Thus, through the eyes and ears 


Forses’ editors know 


spent 


of its staffers, Forses brings to its 
reflection of 
what business leaders are thinking, 
what their plants are turning out 
and what it their for- 
tunes—and conversely to those of 
their investors. That may be the 
best answer to the flattering ques- 
tion: “What has Forses got any- 


way?” 


readers an honest 


means to 
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Two gallons of today’s gasoline deliver the 
energy and power of three gallons of gasoline 
produced in 1925. This improvement in gasoline 
has made possible the manufacture of 


modern high compression automobile engines 


The gasoline and other products refined by 
SUNRAY are as good as modern refining methods 
can make them. Distributors, jobbers, and 

dealers sell under private brand names the more 
than 266-million gallons of gasoline refined 
annually at SUNRAY plants in Oklahoma and 
California. SUNRAY refineries have both Catalytic 
Cracking and Platforming units. These two 
refining methods are in a great measure responsible 


for the improvement in today’s motor fuels 


SUNRAY is constantly on the alert for new develop- 
ments that may improve gasoline even further 
If it is possible to make gasoline 50% better in 25 


more years, SUNRAY refineries will produce it 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES » « TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY's Ioterests Go Hand in Hand 











READERS SAY 


Neo Rest for the Weary 
Your December 15 editorial “Eisen- 
hower Will Run Again” seemed to this 
writer to contain an undertone of des- 
peration. You are asking a man who has 
served his country in two world wars 
to rise again above and beyond the call 
of duty, and once again “bail out” the 
Republican Party. Is there no one of 
Presidential caliber in this once great 
political party who could carry the ball! 
and let Ike take a well deserved rest? 
Why can’t [another] Republican candi- 
date run on the record and achievements 
of his party? Your editorial seems to 
indicate that this course would not be 
feasible, and that Ike’s tremendous popu- 
larity with the rank and file is the only 
avenue open to the party if they expect 
to win Witttam E. Duccan 
Philadelphia, Pa 





The President is the leading architect 
of the party record, and cannot complete 
his program in 24 more months—Epb 


Penalty Payment 

Recently I have been in correspondence 
with Best Foods, Inc., with regard to a 
stock certificate lost by an elderly rela- 
tive of mine. I found that the company 
will not issue a replacement certificate 
until an affidavit of loss has been com- 
pleted and an indemnity bond posted 
The charge for the bond amounts to six 
per cent of the market value of the se- 
curities 

The size of this bond seemed quite 
startling to me in view of the fact that 
somebody would be liable to prosecu- 
tion for larceny, embezzlement, or ob- 
taining money under false pretenses if 
an attempt were made to sell two cer- 
tificates for the same share of stock 
However, the company assures me that 
“a recent survey of publicly-held cor- 
porations reveals that a vast majority of 
them require an open penalty bond sim- 
ilar to the one we require.” 

Do you happen to know if this is actu- 
ally the case, and if most corporations 
penalize their stockholders if a 
certificate is lost? RicHarD PowEeELL, 

Merion Station, Pa 


The practice is standard. Should the 
lost certificate eventually be found, cor- 
porations are thus protected against suit 
jor issuing two certificates on the same 
share of stock.—Ep 


Kilts A-kilter 


Permit me, more in sorrow than in 
anger, to call your attention to what may 
be described as a compounded faux pas 
In the “Readers Say” column of your 
usually highly-esteemed publication 
you replied to Messrs. Martin Field and 
Lamont Ross by saying “I have certain- 
ly been caught with my kilts down.” Sir, 
a Scot may have more than one kilt in 
his wardrobe, but he never dons more 
than one at a time. Your use of the 
plural is an error which might be ex- 
cused if committed by an American, an 


Forbes 





Englishman or a member of some other 
admittedly inferior race, but a bearer of 
the noble name of Forbes should know 
better —G. B. Leicnron, 

New York, N. Y 
the wardrobe 


Obviously the kilts in 


fell too—Epb 


Scrambled Commodities 
Practically every food man must have 
noted the Forses article about the maca- 
roni manufacturer using Durham wheat 
in his product. The variety used is “du- 
rum” wheat M. L. Roor, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


You've cut us to the quick. “Durum” 
much a household word to food 
brokers as “Durham” is to tobacconists 
R. G. MANSFIELD, 

Boston, Mass 


IS as 


Socialistic Security? 
In your Dec. 15 issue you stated 
5% 


to be 


“Only 
of those over 65 have saved enough 
self-supporting; 25% still work, 
leaving 70% to be supported wholly or 
in part by the rest of the working popu- 
lation.” I am in my 76th year and the 
generation to which I belong is rapidly 
disappearing from our economic struc- 
ture. It was a generation that laid, by 
long hours, hard work and scant return 
by today’s standards, the foundations for 
the industrial miracles [which] F.D.R 
and the present-day generation have 
loaded up with the kind of socialistic 
practices which so far in the history of 
mankind have resulted in disaster. My 
generation had no choice but to provide 
for their old age wherever possible. Their 
accumulated wealth has 
depleted by confiscatory taxes and 50c 
dollars 


however heen 


The majority of us too old to work are 
also called pay for the 
generation's checks by 
of high prices res 
high production costs Personally I 
these checks, but 
I am still called upon to pay for those of 
others through taxes and high li 
costs H. J 


upon to present 


socialistic means 
consumer ulting from 


receive none of 
ing 
UPHAM 
Panama City, Fla 
The South Rises 
Referring to your 
where 


December 15 
made of the Virginia 
Electric and Power Co. having prevented 
to Albemarle County Planning Commi 
sion a survey of industrial sites within 
the area, may I respectfully say that che 
County is in Virginia, not North Carolina 
Paut C. Sm ’TH 
Charlottesville, Va 


issue 


mention is 


Identities 
In your January 1 issue you show a 
picture of CBS news commentator 
Charles Collingwood on Election Night, 
identifying UNIVAC but not telling your 
readers the identity of Mr. Collingwood 
I think it would be fair to Collingwood if 
you would inform your readers that the 
picture published on page 117 is that of 
the famous CBS news columnist 
Maurice FEevoman, 
New York, N. Y 
January 15 


1955 
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FORGING QUALITY 


INGOTS 


up to 23,000 pounds 


_.. from BORG-WARNER 





In many ways Borg-Warner serves industry, not the 
least of which is in producing special steels for special 
purposes. Now steel ingots of superior forging quality 
are available from B-W’s Ingersoll Steel Division, cen- 
trally located at New Castle, Indiana. Ingots in any 
size and shape from 400 pounds to 23,000 pounds of 
electric furnace carbon steel or alloy grades to your own 
analysis and specifications 


Being a specialty mill, Ingeroll Steel offers maximum 
flexibility in production schedules, set up to fit in with 
your own forging requirements. Further, Ingersoll Steel 

cn has ample capacity to meet your needs on schedule with 
: the assurance of uniform high quality, from one heat to 
the next. 


7 


If you have a need for a dependable ingot source, it 
may be to your benefit to consult Ingersoll Steel. Ad- 
dress: INGERSOLL Sree. Division, Borg-Warner Corpo- 


ration, New Castle, Indiana 
185 products in 


all are made by BorGc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chico 
INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «+ CALUMET 
HYDRALINE PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR «+ INGERSOLL 
INGERSOLL STEEL »« LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO 
PRODUCTS «+ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN «+ MORSE CHAINCO LID « NORGE « PESCO 
PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP. » ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO, LTO. « WAUSAU « WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 


PROOUCTION 


ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK « BORG WARNER 
STEEL « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL 
KALAMAZOO « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL. SCHEBLER 








Your windows 
on the Park 


Pacing the city’s only 
private park, your room or 
suite enjoys restful seclusion, 
though you are in the midst 
of all the glamorous midtown 
centers of art, business, the- 
atrical, shopping and social 
life. Ask for Booklet “F”. 


Charies W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr 


HOTEL 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


urs today in 
1955 


t? new 


treasury of 


NEW PRODUCTS 
AND NEW 
SALES IDEAS 


Journal of 


This —— pea | new 
26 handbook 


Commerce page 
liste and describes 1000 new 
money-making lines by 750 man- 
ufacturers, Yours to use, sell, pro- 
duce or compete with. Get your 
copy now—then follow the daily 
ew Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy 
sent free with trial subscription 
of J-of-C-#0 issues for only 
$5.87, a saving of $6.13 Mail 
coupon now-—keep track of new 
profit sources 
“see ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Journal of fommerce 


82 Vorick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Send me the J. of C. for the neat 60 
issues plus my copy of New Products 
and New Sales ideas Remittance for 
6.87 & enclosed 

Name 

Company 

Address 
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THE ECONOMY 





At New York's 


toria last month 


plush Waldorf-As- 
some 2,200 members 
and guests of the National Association 
of Manufacturers attended the 59th 
of American Industry. Their 
dinner of corn soup, roast beef, 
broccoli and coffee was 
stinging, anti-tariff 
talk by Clarence B 
Randall, special economic consultant 
to President and Board 


Congres 
savory 
turnips 
topped off by a 
guest speaker 


Eisenhower 


Chairman of the Inland Steel Corp. 

“I believe,” said Randall, speaking 
of Eisenhower's desire to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Act three years 
more and reduce tariffs some 15% in 
that time, “that the President of the 
United States can be trusted not to 
exercise power in any precipitous 
manner to cause sudden and violent 
injury to any American industry.” 
Randall considered the move a 





unit” where conditions depend on 


an improvement or a decline 


Ten Beast Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Norfolk, Va 

Wichita, Kans. (3) 
Miami, Fla. (2) 
Pueblo, Colo 

Tucson, Ariz 
Portland, Ore 
Richmond, Va 
Denver, Colo. (3) 
Jacksonville, Fla. (2) 
Albuquerque, N.M 


(In parentheses, number of succes- 
listed in this 


sive months column.) 


National Index would read 0, —4, 43 





CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS 


Map shows business in 78 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 


reflects business as it was during the last week of December 
Area indexes require a constant movement for two months to register 


*With New York City excluded, this area would score —3, —8, 


2 MONTHS OR LONGER, 


DEMONED BY PIKK SAN Y 


The 


index 


N.B.- 


the same key factors. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Nov. Dec. 
1954 1954 1955 
New England 1% 0% +5% 
Middle Atlantic* +4 0 +4 
Midwest 7 +2 
South 6 
North Central 3 
South Central d 0 +4 
6 so} 
1 


Jan. 


+ 


+ 


Mountain 
Pacific n ee 
NATIONAL 

INDEX - +-4 


> 


+4 


+2, and the 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . « $1,445,717,408.84 
U.S. Government Obligations . . » « « 1,435,026,215.27 
State, Municipal and Other Securities oe * 5§74,194,387.39 
DCCrti '.s 9 9 « ¢ # ¢ 8 «8 6 73,968,157.26 
DTT) ¢ « 6 © » » © 2 2,256,656,569.70 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ‘ — 14,623,963.13 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . 65,610,289.67 
Banking Houses . ... . ° 32,253,939.27 





NON 8 ig eg 10,080,586.98 
$5,908,141,517.51 


LIABILITIES 





eee ee $5,378,938,698.88 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . .. . ° 2,819,688.91 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . .. .« 33,694,813.50 
Se ee eee 24,097,963.22 
Acceptances Outstanding . ..... =. 102,486,4430.98 

Less: In Portfolio . . . 31,170,917.71 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . « $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares —$15 Par) 
eee . 239,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . : 47,264,949.73 
7 397,264,939.73 
$5,908,141,517.51 


United States Government and other securities carried at $399,770,124.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“change of direction 
pose 

The economy's vitality, he declared 
emphatically, depends on individual 
business initiative and vigorous com- 
petition. But just as important is a 
market in which “the world [will] be 
permitted to earn its way.” Otherwise, 
said he, “we must cut back the out- 
ward flow of products from the United 
States, and thus own 
economy.” As an example, he in- 
stanced the nation’s coal producers, 


yut not of pur- 


restrict our 


who wanted to stop residual oil ship- 
ments from Venezuela, a country that 
is a market” for US 
goods. If this were done, Venezuela 
could respond by hiking export taxes 


“tremendous 


on its iron or oil shipments to the 
US. The US. would then have to 
foot a larger bill for these products, if 
Venezuela is to get the dollars with 
which to purchase American goods. 
Randall did not see any way 
in government can change 

tariff 


disadvantage 


“men 

the 
machinery without creating a 
that offsets the ad- 
vantage 

Tariff “When a company 
finds itself up against foreign compe- 
tition,” Randall told his NAM audi- 
it does everything. Its trade 
its local paper yells, 


Jemper 


ence 
association yells 
its congressman yells, and the whole 
world hears about it But if a fac- 
tory is running four days because its 





available . 


your stock is traded, 


ficiency 


“Just as Fast as We 


That's about all any broker can promise when you 
ask about speed of execution on your market orders, 
Because it all depends. Depends on the facilities 
..on how busy the market may be...on 
how quickly your broker can complete the trade. 

So we don't claim any speed records, either. 

Still we do complete lots of coast-to-coast transac- 
tions in less than a minute .. 
New York your order is flashed by phone or wire 
direct to the floor of the Exchange 
Merrill Lynch representative nearest the post where 


It's a system that’s geared to save time, increase ef- 
is one that we think you'll find satisfactory. 


Like to try it? Just come in, or call — 


Merritt Lyncn, Prerce, PENNER & BEANE 


Ne Be 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Th a a a 


Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Pian 


Can” 


do know that here in 


direct to the 


pay-as-you-go” basis? 





NEXT ISSUE: 


profit margins among the majors. 


I enclose 
Name 


Address 


City 
Single Copy, Me 


Canada $1 4 year extra 





High, Wide and Handsome. 
A few years ago, Standard of California made its money the easy way, as a 
stay-at-home, drilling in California and selling much of its output there. Since 
then, venturesome SoCal has ranged far abroad, piled up for its pains the fanciest 
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export market to some country is cut 
off—because the country cannot earn 
the dollars with which to pay for the 
products—no sign goes up at the fac- 
tory about that; no speeches are made 
in Congress about that; and yet there 
is a direct relationship. 

“I say to you quite bluntly, it is my 
considered judgment that a tariff that 
cuts imports is a tariff that cuts ex- 
ports. ...I hear it said that we must 
raise our tariffs to protect the Amer- 


INLAND STEEL’S RANDALL: 
for the economy, free trade 


ican standard of living. But for the 
life of me, I have never been able to 
see how it raises a man’s standard of 
living to make him pay more for the 
things he buys.” 

Barometer Up ... In Washington, 
meanwhile, an advisory group of top 
industrialists, bankers, businessmen 
and union leaders thought it was high 
time foreign trade was financed with 
private capital, instead of Government 
grants and loans to overseas nations. 
In a report to the Senate Banking 
Committee the group urged: 

e U.S. grants-in-aid only to for- 
eign countries which need it for 
disaster, political or military uses 

¢ Greater tax relief to spur over- 
seas investors. In particular, a 2:% 
cut in tax rates for corporations with 
foreign subsidiaries; in addition, ac- 
celerated amortization for foreign in- 
vestments, plus a longer carry-for- 
ward period for losses; 

e Easier conversion and exchange 
of dollars and foreign currencies; 

© Trade, not aid. “The use of 
grants as a long run solution to the 
problem of financing trade is com- 
pletely inconsistent both with the 
economic philosophy and with the 
welfare of the nation.” 

Additional advice came the 
ernment’s way from the 


gov- 
National 
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Planning Association, a non-profit 
group that thought the President's 
annual budget and economic report 
to Congress could benefit from a 
longer look at the nation’s future 
trends.- The NPA forecast a 40% to 
50% production rise in the next 


decade and believed that the Govern- | 


ment should plan to increase consum- 
er purchasing power by that time 


through lower taxes and improved | 


social security laws. 
Elsewhere, other groups continued 


to crystal-gaze with the usual year- | 


end enthusiasm. Pundits at a forum 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board predicted that this year the 
production index should rise from 124 
to 131, the gross national product top 
$363 billion. Prices, they believed, 
would remain generally stable. “Be- 
cause we have had so mild a reces- 
sion,” said Martin Gainsbrugh, NICB’s 
chief economist, “we should anticipate 
no more than a mild recovery at best.” 


. . . Barometer Down. Not every- 
body regarded 1955 in the prevailing | 
glowing light. Coal production, al- | 


though continuing to edge slightly up- 
wards at the end of 1954, totaled only 
375.2 million tons by December 18, 
a 15% dip from the previous year. It 


looked to coalmen as if the pattern | 
would remain the same this year. The | 


railroads, too, were faced with a 10% 


decline in freight traffic and a 7% slip | 
in passenger travel in 1954. All in | 


all, the roads’ $9.4 billion gross rev- 
enues was 12°, less than 1953 and net 


income, at $580 million, dropped one- | 


third. 

Since carloadings leveled off a bit 
at the close of the year, William T. 
Faricy, President of the Association of 
American Railroads, thinks this may 
indicate a greater level of traffic for 
this year. However, the railroads’ 
real improvement will not come, he 
declared, until the government insti- 
tutes “fairer” public policies of a kind 
that will allow railroads to meet their 
competitors on better terms 

To machine tool builders, the out- 
look darkened when an expected up- 
turn in business failed to make its 
appearance at the year’s end. With 
November orders at a 44-year low, 
machine tool producers estimated that 
business for the year had plunged 
38%, totaled $535 million. Some ma- 
chine tool manufacturers think that 
government orders for “elephant 
tools” may help prop sagging sales 
this year, but not many makers pin 
their hopes that high. 

Sales looked a little slimmer, too, for 
aircraft-makers. In recent years one 
of the more prosperous sectors of the 
economy, they may well have passed 
their peacetime sales peak. The drop 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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CALIFORNIA « COLORADO + IDAHO 
KANSAS * MONTANA + NEBRASKA 
NEVADA * OREGON «+ UTAH 
WASHINGTON + WYOMING 


WATER AND POWER 


In this western area there's an adequate supply of 
water and electric power, so essential to industry. 


LOW UTILITY RATES 


help to keep down costs in any industrial or com- 
mercial project. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Firms that process or pack basic agricultural com- 
modities will find a wealth of farm produce con- 
veniently near in the “U. P. West.” 


MINIMG PRODUCTS 


Ore and minerals found throughout the West are im- 
portant to many concerns seeking an industrial site. 


The Pacific Coast states, particularly, provide more 
than sufficient lumber for building material and wood 
product manufacturers. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


It's a distinct advantage to be able to find local, reli- 
able workers who are “rooted” in this western country. 


GOOD LIVING CONDITIONS 


The “wide open spaces” are ideal for healthful living 
and a happy home life; a factor to consider in man- 
agement-employee relationship. 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


From the top down, all employees can enjoy a fuller 
life where there are places close by for fishing, hunt- 
ing and other outdoor recreation. 


TRAN SPORTATION 


Union Pacific provides the finest of rail 
service. In many cases, industry trackage 
can be built where requested. 


* * * 


If interested in an industrial or commercial 
business site within the area served by U. P., 
write Industrial Properties Department, 
Room 449,Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2 
Nebraska, for confidential information—or 
contact your local U. P. freight representative 


uU NION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBR. 





Now well underway, this huge Inco recovery plant near Copper Cliff, Ontario, has the 
tallest smelter chimney in the world; its stainless steel cap is 637 feet above the ground. 


Soon...iron from a Nickel mine! 


Pioneering new Inco process will add 1,000,000 tons 
a year to North America’s high-grade iron ore resources 


There's good iron in nickel ore. Lron 
to make premium-grade open hearth 
ore for the steel plants of North 
America, Lots of it! 

For years, all over the world, iron 
from nickel ore has been wasted in 
slag or tailings. No one had found out 
how to extract this iron economically. 

Now, after years of laboratory 
and pilot plant study, International 
Nickel Company has solved the prob- 
lem with its new atmospheric pres- 
sure ammonia leaching process. 


Buliding huge, new plant! 

As a measure of the promise of 
this new process, International 
Nickel is putting $16,000,000 into 
the first unit of a huge new plant. 

The equipment to be used is truly 


gargantuan requiring some of the 
largest machines of their types in 
the world. And the production poten- 
tial of this Inco-made, miniature 
Mesabi is 1,000,000 tons of iron ore 
a year. The highest grade iron ore 
ever produced in quantity on the 
North American Continent! 


Many recent Inco advances 

in extraction metallurgy! 
Copper-nickel separation by matte 

flotation! Oxygen-flash smelting of 

copper concentrates! And now, iron 


from nickel ore! All part of an 
improvement and expansion pro- 
gram that will cost over $200 million. 
These outstanding advances reflect 
International Nickel’s continuing 
interest in stepping up production, 
in keeping costs down through mazi- 
mum utilization of ores. 


**The Romance of Nickel’’ makes inter- 
esting reading for any executive. Write 
for a free copy of this 56 page book. 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept 4d, New York 5, N. Y. 


© 1055, T1.N.Ce. 


seo, International Nickel 


Producer of Nickel, Inco Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FREER TRADE—IMPORTANT STEP 


President Eisenhower five days ago in a message to the 
Congress has set forth a sense-making program for 
liberalizing our foreign trade. A modest reduction for the 
next three successive years in tariff rates on a select list 
of commodities will be a specific, forward step toward 
better business health throughout the free world. Every 
one of our overseas allies buys far more from this country 
than they sell to us. Now that the Marshall Plan funds 
are about finished, these countries must either cease filling 
their needs with things made in the United States and 
seek less satisfactory substitutes in other lands with 
whom they can trade, or we must encourage them to 
continue buying here through such steps as the 
ciprocal trade treaties. 

There is a very potent segment of the Republican party 
which still bows from the waist in the direction of the 
high priest of high tariff. The seeds of bitter depression 
early sown by the Smoot-Hawley tariff have taught no 
lesson. Admittedly, if one is in a business that cannot 
compete pricewise with similar imports from abroad, it is 
natural to battle for protection, but the wellbeing of the 
whole nation is wrapped up in a greater flow of trade 
between us and our allies of the Free World 

This summer I had several conversations with Clarence 
Randall, chairman of the Inland Steel Corp., 
headed the 


re 


who has 


Randall Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy for the President, and whose findings have pro- 
vided much of the basis for the President's latest pro- 
posals he 


outlined what even a very modest increase in interna- 


and with earnest determination, 


Lucidly, 


tional trade would mean to the economies of the nations 
No 


could ever bolster our international strength more than a 


of Western Europe. American give-away program 
greater trade exchange. 

It is a fortunate thing that the President's understand- 
ing and vision in this direction is widely shared by the 
Democratic majority in the Congress because it will take 
the men of goodwill and good sense in both parties to 
enact the President’s program 

a 
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MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 


The stock market ended a year of record-breaking 
activity with a burst of new records in the final week 
Its volume of business totaled 573,374,622 shares, greatest 
since 1933. Sales exceeded 3,000,000 shares a day in 38 
sessions, with a top of 4,433,400 shares traded almost on 
the eve of the new year. December alone saw a turnover 
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of 76,455,851 shares, highest since July 1933 
Statistics for the last 15 years 


The volume 


December 


74,455 851 
36,158,676 
40,515,597 
30,082,854 
59,810,556 
39,293,123 
27,962,920 
27,605 272 
29 833,582 
34,150,731 
31,250,650 
19,526,660 
19,312,762 
46,386,715 
18,400 428 


Year 
573,374,622 
354,851 325 
327 805,179 
443,504,076 
524,700,621 
2 03,402 

218,965 
253,623 894 
363,709,312 
377,563,575 
263,074,018 
278,741,765 
125,677 963 
170,534,363 
207 605 359 


1954 


1940 

Opening day of this year saw new highs for the aver- 
ages, and the greatest volume of trading since early 1929 
The American Stock Exchange had its busiest year since 
1930. With all this year’s predictions now recorded, the ex- 
perts agree that stock market volume will exceed that of 
1954. A heavily outnumbered handful foresee the net re- 
sult by this December of a general market drop from to- 
day’s totals. The “safety-first” boys, with a helpfulness akin 
to uselessness, predict that some will be up and some 
will be down. But Forses’ seers conclude with the ma- 
jority that the market should end the year higher. And 
for uniquely specific thoughts on the subject, the dean of 
Forses’ financial editors, Joseph D. Goodman, puts his 
judgments on the line in this issue (see page 38) 

The of the Federal Reserve Board 
raising margin requirements from 50° to 60° is a salu- 
tary step. It should be viewed as a psychological deter- 
rent to any speculative excess that may arise from the 
sixteen-month “bull” market. It certainly should have no 


dampening effect upon the tremendous rise in confidence 


recent action in 


stemming from the improvement in business and the more 
favorable climate provided business by the Administra- 
tion Raising margin requirements was an appropriate 
note of caution by a responsible government agency. As 
such, it was welcomed by many 

Despite the precipitate price rise of stocks in general, 
there has been little discernable reckless speculation. As 
of fact, brokerage the 
period from mid-September, 1953, to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1954, increased by some $388 million to $1.4 billion 
38°, During that the 
Industrial Average went from 255 to 402, or 
of 58% 
the 
general public. 
of that higher 
margins would not cause a major shift in the price trend 
It will, though, slow the uptrend 
effect of 


a matter weekly loans during 


a rise. same period Dow-Jones 


an increase 


Moreover, this has been a market dominated by 


professional, institutional buyer, rather than the 


Consensus opinion among brokers is 


perhaps prolong such 


a pattern. Immediate the news was to bring 





about the deepest, most active one-day break since the 
start of the Korean War in June, 1950. This was the third 
shakeout, by the way, since the present broad “bull” 
market got underway sixteen months ago, is another 
reminder that all price advances are subject to important 
corrections, that the market is not a one-way street. 

Impressive demonstration of internal strength was the 
fact that during the period of heaviest selling the list 
steadied. Many stocks, as a matter of fact, bucked the 
downtrend, gave evidence that favorable corporate devel- 
opments are an important influence no matter how strong 
the tide may be running in the opposite direction. 


x 


LITTLE THINGS HELP 


Most companies devote considerable attention and large 
sums to the promotion of their products. Giant advertis- 
ing programs that include periodicals, radio, television, 
billboards, and all manner of imprinted media, including 
pencils and match boxes, call attention to their wares. 
Yet it is surprising that even today the vast majority do 
not cultivate or even inform their most likely enthusiasts 

their own shareholders. 

The stockholders of O'Sullivan Rubber Co. are not kept 
in the dark as to what earns them their dividends. As 
soon as a new name appears on the transfer books the 
president dispatches a pair of gift-wrapped rubber heels, 
complete with a dollar bill to pay the cobbler. Not every 
company would find it feasible to give free samples to 
their owners in this manner. As O'Sullivan president 
Catozella points out, “Any time President Harlow Curtice 
decides to give new stockholders a Cadillac, I'll be glad 
to buy a share of General Motors.” 

Most companies with a little imagination can get across 
to their thousands of owners what it is they do or make 
If it's refrigerators, an inexpensive ice tray can carry the 
message; a steamship company can send invitations to 
visit their ships when they're in port; miniatures of al- 
most any product can be stamped out in plastic at very 
small cost. 

Women—and the majority of shareholders today are 
women—can be terrific salesmen when their enthusiasm 
is aroused, and there’s nothing like a nice letter, a 
thoughtful reminder and a welcome dividend check to 
get them marching on behalf of “their” company 
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ITALY—IMPRESSIONS MODIFIED 


Recently I cabled from Europe some impressions of the 
governments and the economies of Italy, Germany, France 
and Great Britain. One able, high-ranking American 
serving our country abroad wrote concerning the com- 
ments on Italy “some personal thoughts which might be 
helpful in modifying your impressions” 


“The Italian standard of living in cash dollar terms 
per capita is lower than other countries of Western 
Europe, as it is dragged down by the level of income in 
Italy's south. But remember they have no requirements 
for heat, demand for warm clothing is less, and most of 
the tenant farmers live off the land before they turn 
their produce in for sale. The Italians have been in- 


vaded seventeen times in twenty centuries and have 
learned ways of hiding their income and wealth 

“You indicate that Italy’s economic growth has not 
kept up with its population growth. It was analyzed at 
one time that a 5% increase in their gross national 
product would absorb the new additions to the labor 
force each year, roughly 250,000, and their average 
growth of GNP for the last five years had been over 
7%, highest in Europe and higher than the United States. 
In reflecting upon the number of unemployed or under- 
employed, I think it is important to remember that the 
government's statistics on this are at the least rather 
vague as they are built on interpolated figures. When 
you add to this also the enforced return of around one- 
half million people frorn the Colonies after the war, I 
believe Italy has done very weil. It is interesting to 
know that Italy is presently credited with the lowest 
birth rate in Europe. 

“In the matter of land reform: I am sure you are 
aware that the possession of property helps create re- 
sponsible citizens. It so happens that in Italy the frus- 
trations of owning land, and therefore being responsible 
for the first time to pay taxes, to buy seed and fertilizer, 
and generally pay those obligations with which they 
have had little or no experience, have created an ap- 
parent anomaly in that in the most advanced land re- 
form areas you have an increasingly greater proportion 
of Communist votes. This has with some justification 
made the Government hesitate in speeding up their 
program ... 

“The central Christian Democratic Government does 
appear inept on occasion and sometimes without cour- 
age, but if yeu think of it as a democratic form of gov- 
ernment trying to hold the bubble of a level in the 
center with the Communist Left trying to upset one side 
and the Fascist trying to upset it from the other side, it 
is perhaps easier to understand the concessions made to 
maintain a balance. Shouldn't we lend our weight to 
trying to increase the stability of the level by widening 
the fulcrum as much as possible? It looks as if this 
could best be done by the introduction of as many of 
our social and managerial techniques as possible and 
increased flow of contact between our citizens so that 
the Italians will come to appreciate the value of the 
rules for living in the democratic middle which is, in- 
cidentally, against their 2,000 years of historical ex- 
perience... 

“I don't believe we can try to complain about European 
countries’ actions particularly in the economic field if we 
are not interested in actually doing business with them. 
Why don’t we start and do it within the limits of their 
framework and provide them in this way a direct ex- 
perience with the benefits that our rules of conduct have 
brought us? This incidentally cannot be done by govern- 
ment representatives at a government to government 
level. It must be done on a practical working level 
There is a difference in talking about incentive-pay when 
it is just an idea or when it means taking money out of 
your own pocket. The only direct way that I see for us to 
bring the best of our techniques to bear is by getting our 
own citizens to find opportunities that fit within the profit 
risk ratios necessary. It is my sincere belief that the 
level of interest rates and the profit returns on business 
in Italy reflect the risks taken, and in the last few years 
there have been many businesses, both large and small, 
which have gotten participation in the Italian economy 
without any initial capital contribution. The formula 
that seems to be working best (six new companies this 
year) is for the US. company to take 50% or less and 
to get this by contributing business expense considera- 
tions, such as salaries of U.S. technical staff, sales pro- 
duction personnel, labor management engineers, trade 
names, know-how, plant drawings. This type of con- 
sideration makes it easier to take bigger risks than a 
capital contribution. With variations, it is the basic 
pattern of companies having come in since the war.” 
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1954 


marked by expanding 


capacity 
as Glidden builds to meet demands 
for products 



































The 1954 Annual Report of The Glidden Company emphasizes a year of 
physical growth. New equipment and facilities for various divisions of the 
Company were established or started from coast to coast. This expansion pro- 
gram will involve a dollar expenditure greatly increased over previous years. 
lt confirms the confidence of Glidden in the future and that the Company will 
be ready to meet the accelerated demand for its many diversified products. 


From the President's letter: 


construction started on first $10,000,000 
unit of a new Titanium Dioxide plant in 
Baltimore. One hundred fifteen acres of 
land acquired . .. with two more com- 
parable units planned. 


... construction started on a 6,500,000 
bushel terminal grain-storage elevator 
in Chicago to cost more than $5,000,000 

. . advantageously located for St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 


... new $600,000 Montreal paint plant 
dedicated. Industrial paint plant in Los 
Angeles area being planned. Mound 
City Paint and Color Company of St. 
Louis acquired, materially strengthening 
our distribution in the Krississippi and 
Texas markets. New Toronto paint Lab- 
oratory and Technical Service Center 
under construction. Plans announced 
for adding sixty company-controlled 
modern drive-in paint centers. 


... essential equipment added to increase 
our synthetic resin and polyester capac- 
ity at our Cleveland, Chicago and Toronto 
paint plants. 

... addition of new hydrogen plant and 
expanded coconut and spice nee ye 
facilities for Durkee Famous Foods Divi- 


sion at Elmhurst, plus additional storage 
and production facilities at Louisville, 
Berkeley and Chicago Durkee vegetable 
oil refineries. 


. materially expanded capacity under 
way and festhes major expansion plan- 
ned for isolated protein, soya flour and 
lecithin products of Chemurgy Division. 


. development of zinc and copper 

property in California continued to 
progress. 
. » » Naval Stores Division showed a 
steady enlargement in scope of opera- 
tions . . . with considerably more pro- 
ductive capacity for rosin-based speciale 
gouges and terpene derivatives with 
urther substantial expansion expected 
during the coming year. 


... foreign developments: Ishihara San- 
gyo Kaisha Ltd’s., licensed titanium di- 
oxide plant of Japan entered production; 
major paint producers in Australia, 
France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, Great Britain, Fin- 
land, Iceland and Cuba have been li- 
censed to manufacture Spred Satin and 
companion paint lines; arrangements 
were seadieded for manufacture of our 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
- $ 66,472,821 
1,703,788 


Current Assets 

Other Assets . 

Property, Plant and . . 
Equipment + + 34,493,146 
Total Assets . $102,669,755 


Current Liabilities . 
Long-Term Debt 
Capital Stock & Surplus 
Earned Surplus . 

Total Liabilities . 


Liabilities 

. $ 15,247,147 
10,500,000 
32,678,342 

. 44,244,266 

. $102,669,755 


A copy of the Company's Annual Report will be sent on request. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - 
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full ay line ia Cuba, with a Glidden 
stock interest; negotiations in process 
for expanding these foreign arrange- 


ments in other Latin American markets. 
* 


. research and development expendi- 
tures were the largest in Company his- 
tory. 


..- Central Organic Research Laboratory 
was established in Chicago to engage in 
projects in the field of organic chemistry 
and nutrition for Chemurgy, Food and 
Paint Divisions. 


... joint research with Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corporation was continued 
on titanium metal. 


. Spred Glide-On, an exterior vinyl 
latex paint for stucco, brick, concrete 
and asbestos shingle siding houses, was 
introduced with exceptional acceptance. 


... aggressive marketing policy adopted 
for Glidden “RG” Soya focithia, a die- 
tary source of choline, inositol and phos- 
phorus. 

ALSO FROM THE LETTER 
Net profit after taxes and all charges was 
$7,093,043 compared to $7,109,272 in 
1954. This amounted to $3.09 per share 
on the 2,294,455 shares outstanding. In 
1954 earnings were $3.10 per share on 
2,290,794 shares. 
Earnings before income taxes amounted 
to $14,235,044. Regular dividends total- 
ing $2.00 per share were paid during 
1954. Net worth of the company 
increased in 1954 by $2,598,287 to 
$76,922,608. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


STATEMENT 
Net Soles $209,083,579 
income Before Taxes on income 14,235,043 
7,142,000 
7,093,043 


Taxes on Income — Estimated 


Consolidated Net Income 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































WALL STREET 





LOADED LAGGARDS 


Some may turn out to be bargains, others 
may actually be too high, but stocks selling 
below net working capital are these days 
more than ever in the Wall Street spotlight. 


“Wat Srreet,’ says a macabre finan- 
cial district saw, “runs between Trin- 
ity Church graveyard and the river.’ 
Last month as the bellwether Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average spurted past 
the historic 400 mark on tremendous 
volume, many an apprehensive in- 
vestor was nervously recalling the 
river, the graveyard and 1929 
Meaningless? Actually, of course 
as most financial experts point out, 
comparisons of the present market 
with 1929 are more than a little spe- 
cious—as bull 
one thing, if 
the average is adjusted to the reduced 
purchasing power of today’s dollar, 
the DJI would be closer to 270. Fur 


thermore 


many a sold-out will 


mournfully attest. For 


many stocks, some of them 
of high quality, have been 
wallflowers in the big bull market 
The market, as Wall Street puts it, has 
“highly The Dow- 
Jones Rail Average, for example, was 
still last month a good 50 points below 


lonely 


been selective.” 


its record high set a quarter of a 
century ago, As the year opened, 
the New York Times 50-stock aver- 
age, less heavily weighted with “blue 
chips” than the DJI, was still selling 
some 10° below its 1929 high 

But graveyard or not, genuine bar- 
gains were becoming as hard to find 
on Wall Street as among the picked- 
over remnants of a clearance sale. This 
has sent many a professional market 
analyst scurrying to computing ma- 
chines and slide rules to seek out hid- 
den values in laggard stocks 

100 Wallflowers. Forses, well aware 
of investor interest in behind-the- 
market stocks, has done some digging 
of its own, come up with the accom- 
panying list of 100 stocks, ranging 
from the blue chip to the highly specu- 
lative. They all have one thing in 
common: all sell near, or below, their 
net working capital per share. This is 
Wall Street's way of saying that the 
buyer gets his share of the plants 
and other fixed assets for 

How does this curious anomaly 
come about? The price investors are 
willing to pay for the stock is simply 
less than the per-share value of such 
liquid assets as cash, government 
bonds, inventories and receivables. In 
other words, theoretically at 
they are “worth more 
alive.” 


free 


least, 


dead than 


Ne edies to 
reason even 
ones, wh 


say, there are always 
psychological 
investors are unwilling to 


if only 








these companies 


Even if manage- 
ment should decide to liquidate the 
company, an unlikely eventuality, it 
might be difficult to turn the inven- 
tories into cash. Take, for example, 
farm equipment-makers like J. I. 
Case. Here the bulk of net working 
capital is tied up in slow-moving in- 


*Sometimes other firms are _ willing. 
Pacific Mills, for one, long sold at a big 
discount from net working capital. Then 
Burlington Mills came along, offered as 
much as $50 a share for controlling in- 
terest, well above the net cash position 





pay anything for the fixed assets of of the stock. 
Date of Boot Net Wke. Cas 
Latest Value after Pr. Oblig Recent 
Balance Sheet Stock —Per Common Share— Price 
(PPAREL 
11/30/53 Hart, Schaffner & Marx $75.06 $40.37 29 
6/30/54 Manhattan Shirt 49.11 40.55 29 
12/31/53 Munsingwear, Ine. 28.52 16.77 16 
12/31/53 Reliance Mfg. 21.14 17.27 13 
10/31/53 Wentworth Mfg. 5.87 3.62 3 
4UTOS & AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
12/31/53 Diamond T Motor Car 31.14 21.87 14 
9/30/54 Gabriel Co. 10.79# 5.78 5 
12/31/53 Hercules Motors 35.64 25.84 20 
12/31/53 Mack Trucks 37.60 24.35 18 
6/30/54 Motor Products 50.53 21.57 22 
9/30/54 National Automotive Fibres 27.40 16.55 15 
12/31/53 Universal Products 45.77 30.97 27 
6/30/54 White Motor 65.57 46.03 , 34 
7/31/54 Young (L.A.) Spring & Wire 57.57 28.40 26 
DISTILLERS & LIQUOR DISTRIBUTORS ‘ 
9/30/53 American Distilling 68.72 58.37 49 
4/30/54 Austin, Nichols 16.41 13.79 12 
6/30/54 Glenmore Distilleries “ 25.83** 20.47** 19 
8/31/54 Schenley Industries 53.12 38.50 25 
COSMETICS 
6/30/54 Coty, Ine. 5.57 4.43 4 
12/31/53 Coty International 3.03 1.26 2 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
12/31/53 Air-Way Elee. Appliance 19.09 15.18 14 
11/30/53 Aveo Mfg. 9.44 4.84 6 
12/31/53 Continental-Diamond Fibre 26.62 13.20 13 
3/31/54 Daystrom, Ine. 32.24 22.05 21 
9/30/54 National Vuleanized Fibre 17.91 10.05 1] 
6/30/54 Sparks«- Withington 8.62 5.01 5 
12/31/53 Thor Corp. 34.68 19.15 16 
FOOD 
0/30/54 Central Violeta Sugar 28.33 11.87 14 
9/30/54 Cuban-American Sugar 50.79 17.07 14 
9/30/54 Cuban Atlantic Sugar 22.2 10.54 10 
7/31/54 Fajardo Sugar 34.34 12.11 15 
9/30/54 Guantanamo Sugar 14.58 7.18 5 
11/30/53 Hunt Foods 39.07 21.71 24 
12/31/53 International Packers 33.32 18.05 15 
9/30/54 Phillips Packing 17.92 8.89 5 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
2/31/53 Holland Furnace 20.20 14.36 15 
12/31/53 Iron Fireman 21.27 13.77 13 
6/30/54 Magic Chef 20.06 8.15 8 
INSTRUMENTS & OPTICAL GOODS 
12/31/53 American Optical 55.08 34.24 39 
2/28/54 Eigin National Watch 27.56 18.76 16 
2/31/53 Hamilton Watch 25.30 15.78 19 
3/31/54 Longines-Wittnauer Watch 18.08 16.85 13 
2/31/53 Ronson Corp. 13.75 9.99 10 
6/30/54 Starrett (L.S.) 73.82 50.48 46 
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LEATHER 


Amalgamated Leather 
Endicott Johnson 


MACHINERY 


American Laundry Machinery 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Case (J.1L.) 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Cooper-Bessemer 

Deere & Co. 
Mergenthaler-Linoty pe 
Minneapolis-Moline 

Oliver Corp. 

Prosperity Co. “B” 

Thew Shovel 

Van Norman Co. 

Wayne Pump 

White Sewing Machine 
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METAL FABRICATORS 


Crane Co, 

Hayes Mfg. 

Lakey Foundry 
MeQuay-Norris 
Pittsburgh Forgings 
Standard Forging» 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Felt & Tarrant 
Underwood Corp. 


RETAILERS 


Aldens, Ine. 

Barker Bros. 

Bond Stores 

Davega Stores 

Dejay Stores 
Montgomery Ward 
Nat'l Department Stores 
Reliable Stores 
Spiegel, Inc. 

Sterchi Bros. Stores 
Western Auto Supply 


SHIPBUILDING 


American Ship Building 
Todd Shipyards 


SPORTING EQUIPMENT 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Savage Arms 


TEXTILES 


American Woolen 
Blumenthal (S.) 
Century Ribbon Mills 
CGoodall-Sanford 
Powdrell & Alexander 
Stevens (J. P.) 
Wyandotte Worsted 
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TOBACCO 


Bayuk Cigars 
Consolidated Cigar 
DWC Cigar 
General Cigar 


OTHERS 


Empire Millwork 
Publicker Industries 
Seiberling Rubber 
Sharon Steel 
Sterling, Ine. 
White (5.S.) Dental 


** 
*eeeeer 
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*Canadian currency. **Combined shares. 
for stock dividend. #As of Dec. 31, 1953 


Book Net Wke. Cas. 
Value after Pr. Oblig 


Recent 
—Per Common Share— 


Price 


$6.01 
67.19 


48.44 
25.76 
38.74 
22.47* 
37.24 
40.12 
64.71 
42.17 
31.11 
30.40** 
32.75 
26.68 
23.277 
16.05 


27.15tt 
25.75 
27.34 
10.70 
9.47 
93.17 
30.89 
47.97 
18.89 
15.43 
59.97 


16.14¢7 
19.21 
13.68 
6.27 
8.69 
85.63 
25.57 
40.56 
17.21 
13.07 
50.66 


12.71 
39.10 


7.25 
13.73 
8.75 
26.81 
4.18 
28.77 


+tAs of Nov. 30, 1953. +tt+Adjusted 
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ventories of tractors and other farm 
implements, and sales and profits are 
down sharply from postwar highs. 
To put it mildly, net working capital 
is by no means the same thing as cash. 

Or there is another type situation 
which can lead to a company’s fixed 
assets being counted as “valueless” by 
investors. Conservative Montgomery 
Ward is a case in point. Here, it is 
obvious, investor displeasure with the 
tight-fisted fiscal policies of Chair- 
man Sewell Avery leads stock buyers 
to put a low value on the stock 

The Record. But in Wall Street, to- 
day's ugly duckling occasionally be- 
comes tomorrow's bull market favor- 
ite. No values are fixed forever, and 
investor estimates of a situation can 
change very fast. All this can work 
to the profitable satisfaction of the 
well-informed, ahead-of-the-crowd 
to the infinite sorrow of 
the careless “hunch” player 


investor, or 


In fact, just three-and-a-half years 
ago, Forses published a similar list 
of “loaded A quick look 
at the lineup is as tantalizing as it is 
instructive 


laggards.” 


One of Forses’ laggards 
was Columbia Pictures, then selling 
at 11%. Thanks to an improved box 
office situation and better movies, Col- 
umbia’s management was able to 
translate its $35-a-share worth of as- 
sets into sharply better earning power 
Result: CPS sold at 34% 
Even more the case of 
another laggard In 1951 
Douglas Aircraft was regarded as a 
highly speculative risk. It sold at 23, 
well below its net working capital of 
$25 per Since then 
price has quintupled to 127 

But the loaded laggards do not al- 
ways fare so well 
Forses warned 


recently 
startling is 
ForBes 


share 


Douglas’ 


Four years ago 
“Having capital is 
not the same thing as having the savvy 
to use it.” Some of the 1951 laggards 
Take Hudson Mo- 
Then quoted at 14, 
HT was selling at a $10 discount from 
net working capital. Today, after the 
near-collapse of the marginal auto- 
makers and HT’s merger with Ameri- 
can Motors, the old shares are worth 
only about 8. Still others, like shoe- 
making Endicott have 
mained static 

Ball. Which of 
“loaded laggards” 
which will be 
which will 
Johnsons? 


are still lagging 
tors for example 


Johnson re- 


Crystal the 1955 
will be Douglases, 
Hudson Motors and 
turn out to be Endicott 
Only time and a close at- 
tention to financial developments can 
answer this question, but this much 
is certain: Wall Streeters are keeping 
the “loaded laggards” more 
than ever the market micro- 
watching for the first sign that 
changing fortunes have entitled them 
to a place on the bull 


closely 
unde: 
scope 


bandwagon 












































































































































































































































FOREIGN BONDS 








Tue last time the Kingdom of Belgium 
(population 88 million) floated a 
public bond issue in the U.S. was back 
in 1925. In those days of frenzied 
finance, almost every investment port- 
folio contained a sprinkling of foreign 
government bonds, some bearing ex- 
like “Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, 8’s of 1962” or “Yokohama, 
6's of 1961.” Security salesmen in the 
Twenties sold them in huge batches 

Then came the worldwide deflation 
of the Thirties World War II 
Many a foreign bond issue sank into 
default and despondent holders were 
often glad to get rid of them for a few 
pennies on the dollar. Quite under- 
standably, the U.S. market for foreign 
government bonds dried up 

Fresh Start. Through it all, however, 
some continued to honor 
thei: Belgium, for one 
doggedly went on paying both interest 
and sinking fund payments year after 
year. By with its 
original $50 million issue reduced to a 
nominal balance and its credit solidly 
intact, the Belgian government de- 
cided to have a fresh go at the US 
private capital market. Last month, 
through Morgan Stanley and Smith, 
Barney & Company, Belgium offered 
a $30 million bond issue to the Amer- 
ican public, Just a week before, Aus- 


otic names 


and 


borrowers 
obligations 


last September, 


tralia had floated successfully $25 
million worth of 15-year bonds. But 


the Belgian loan, Wall Streeters re- 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POLONIUS: 





POLONIUS’ ADVICE 


With a quotation from “Hamlet” and a helping hand from the 
World Bank, thriving little Belgium has signaled the return 
of European governments to the Wall Street money market. 





despite his advice 


called, was the first public offering of 
new European government securities 
since the Norwegian and Netherlands 
issues in the spring of 1947 

With similar U.S. government obli- 
>, and 
high-grade corporation bonds hardly 


gations priced to yield only 2%° 


more, the 3% to 4% yield on the Bel- 
gian bonds looked good indeed to 
many irivestors. Within a few days the 


entire i 
year, 4 
above their 99% offering price 


ue was sold out, and the 10- 
bonds were selling two points 


A Symptom? Was the reappearance 
of new European government issues 
a symptom of a speculative atmos- 
phere in U.S. security markets similar 
to that in 1929? There were very few 
Wall Streeters last month who thought 
so ‘Don't 


forget " observed 


one 
prominent investment banker, “that 
conditions today are a far cry from 


those of two or three decades ago.” 
For one thing, the interest 
the Belgian 


more 


rate on 


issue was actually far 


realistic than prevailed on of- 


fe ring 


39 years ago. Belgium's credit 


rating was good in 1925; but that year’s 
issue carried 7% interest. In those 
days, a notoriously tight-money era, 
financial magazines were filled with 
ads offering “8°, with safety.” Public 
utilities sometimes paid 6°) or more 
on borrowed money. And unlike the 


which borrowed 
money was put in the Twenties, the 


thrifty have 


dubious uses to 


Belgians plainly ear- 


PORT OF ANTWERP: 





18 


both friendship and pocketbook were intact. 











marked the new loan for a sound, 
constructive purpose: it will help 
finance a $118 million project for im- 
proving vital inland canals and the 
port of Antwerp, thus help keep Bel- 
gian exports competitive. 

Helping Hand. Hovering in the back- 
ground like a solicitous mother hen 
throughout last month's offering was 
Eugene R. Black, president of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction. 
To help finance the project, the Bank 
had taken a concurrent, longer-term 
$20 million Belgian issue. But, said 
Black, “the most pleasing aspect [of 
the issue]... is the way it serves the 
objectives of the World Bank 
financing development or economic 
improvement in our member countries 

{and encouraging] private foreign 
investment.” 

Having floated the issue with nary 
a hitch, Black was visibly exultant 
“This deal,” said he, “has proved so 
satisfactory that we are already look- 
ing forward to possible similar trans- 
actions in the future.” 

Equally Belgium's 
suave Ambassador Baron Silvercruys 
Said he: “Polonius was not thinking 
of the U.S. and my country when he 
gave his 
For we 


pleased was 


famous advice to Laertes.* 
have several times come to 
you for loans and you have not lost 
your money, nor we our friend.” 

* “Neither a borrower nor a lender be 


for loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 
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NORTHERN STAR 


Almost without notice in Wall Street, Great North- 
ern, already the U.S.’s biggest maker of news- 
print, is embarked on plans for still more growth. 


Last month the largest newsprint pro- 
ducer in the U.S. took a dramatic 
step toward becoming bigger. Tucked 
away in the tiny milltowns and piney 
forests of northern Maine, the little- 
known Great Northern Paper Co., 
quietly startled the entire paper in- 
dustry by putting into operation a 
huge $3.5 million paper machine and 
a new pulping process that will give 
it the world’s first commercial pro- 
duction (100 tons or more a day) of 
newsprint made from hardwood pulp 
The story made big news in industry 
trade journals, little elsewhere. Yet 
the event might well have been re- 
ported equally thoroughly for inves- 
tors. By using chemically-treated 
ground hardwood to make newsprint 
(the paper on which newspapers are 
printed), Great Northern in effect 
has added 1,000,000 productive acres 
to its timberlands, which already are 
three times the size of Rhode Island. 
With the new machine, Great North- 
ern will be able to use the hardwood 
that makes up 40% of its forest re- 
serves in Maine. Hardwood has never 
before been used for making com- 
mercial newsprint. “This process of 
making pulp,” observes conservative- 
ly spoken President Manuel Crocker 
McDonald, 58, “is revolutionary.” 
The revolution brought still other 
revelations for stockholders. In a $45 
million expansion program, the indus- 
try’s largest in recent years, McDon- 
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HARDWOOD LOG BOOM 


ald will add still another of the giant 
papermaking machines (each is longe: 
than a football field) later this year 
Since the new newsprint machines are 
any others in the world 
(production rate: a mile of paper in 
Mc- 
Donald's operating efficiency will in- 


faster than 


two minutes, seven seconds), 
crease substantially while his output 
eventually rises some 40%, to 560,000 
tons a year 

Maine Moneymaker, Great Northern 
has excelled in Yankee 
ever since it first started turning out 
paper in 1879. Founder Garret Schenck 
picked a site for his mill near a 
110-foot drop in the Penobscot River 
and an untouched spruce forest, had 
to lug all the materials to build his 
mill through wild forests. But, with 
that Great Northern has 
since been cashing in on an ability to 
cut its own timber, move mosi of it 
over its own facilities, produce both 


shrewdness 


location, 


its own power and pulp, convert the 
pulp into paper and sell directly to 
consumers 

The quiet Maine air began to sti: 
in 1952, when, after a lifetime spent in 
kraft production, Manuel McDonald 
left the presidency of the Chesapeake 
Corp. of Virginia to run the entirely 
different operations of Great North- 
ern. The present expansion program 
was started, and in 1953 tightly-held 
Great Northern went on Wall Street's 


Big Board for the first time. Mc- 


19 


Donald refuses to take the credit for 
Great Northern's new look. “I'd rather 
make this thing impersonal,” he in- 
sists. “It's a combined effort.” 

Wall Streeters, 
cerned 


less 
with credit than with 
had one question for McDonald 
newsprint is an 


who are con- 
cash 
Since 
in eco- 
Great 


“early mover” 
nomic fluctuations, how 
Northern markets‘ 
“Demand for newsprint,” replies Mc- 
Donald Our 


production for sold 


was 
doing in finding 
‘has held up very firmly 
next year is all 
out. In fact, our expansion was based 
on a projected demand for newsprint 
which shows an increase.” 

Wall Street's Wallflower 
mand for 


While de- 
new high 
Great North- 
nobody, 


newsprint hit a 
last year, demand for 


ern’s common excited 
after the first 


maker 


even 


new hardwood paper 
While 


other 
Great 


went into operation 


investors have been courting 


paper securities sedulously, 
Northern's remained 
among the wallflowers of Wall Street 
Most since 80% of 
U.S print comes from Canadian 


producers 


common has 


probable reason 
new 
investors tend to consider 
this segment of the paper industry as 
purely a Canadian activity, American 
Great Northern's 
Maine reticence has not helped dispel 


activity as marginal 


this illusion 

But 
has been closed, its pocketbook has 
Over the 
past five years, it has averaged pretax 
17.1%, for 


Seott, 15.7° for 


while Great Northern's mouth 


been wide open to profits 


profit margins of 23.89% vs 
box- 


and 22.7° 


tissue-making 
building Containe: Corp 
for roundly-diversified International 
the giant of the industry. Mc 


and his 


Pape! 

Donald 
been generous 4,670 stock 

holders group, only 
International Paper pays out a larger 
(68.3%, ) to investors 
than Great Northern's 63.8% 
By way of comparison 
shells out 50.1% 
print 


predecessors have 
with thei: 
Among this 
share of earning: 
payout 
Container 
Scott 59.7% 

production requires a 


Corp 
New 
heavy 


capital investment, however, 


and a satisfactory return on cash is a 


real headache for the papermakers’ 
Thus while Scott re 
16.3 on 1953 


home 


management 
turned its capital in 
and Containe! 
13.4°., expansionist McDonald wound 
up with only an 8.8°, 


Last year 


Corp. brought 
return 
record expansion un 
doubtedly put a crimp in Great North 
ern s earning 


to $3.75 per 


the regula! 


probably reduced them 
$4.63 in 1953. But 
60-cent quarterly dividend 


nare ws 


was spiced with a year-end extra, and 
Wall McDonald a 


better-than-average bet to get his 


Street conside: 


profits back on the upward track this 
year. Close students of the industry 
not the least disturbed by 
the dip in Great Northern 


in fact, are 


§ CATNHINES 
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MARATHON ON TARGET 


A year ago, John Stevens stuck his neck out a mile, put 
his papermaker into an entirely new line and promised 


his stockholders a 6% increase in sales. 


This month 


he will report a near-perfect bull’s-eye to stockholders. 


Justr one year ago, John Stevens, Jr., 
58, president of $118.6 million (assets) 
Marathon Corp., sketched an alluring 
picture for stockholders at his annual 
meeting. During 1954, he promised 
Marathon, thanks to an entirely new 
line of products, would be able to hike 
its sales 6% without any perceptible 
increase in sales expense 

Stevens appeared, at first, to have 
picked a bad year for improvement of 
any kind. Most papermakers last yea: 
recorded a slight dip in sales and a 
heavy increase in costs. But by last 
month, when Stevens released results 
for Marathon’s 1954 fiscal year (ended 
Oct, 31), it was clear that he would 
make good, Marathon had piled up net 
sales of $117.8 million, hit the promised 
6% almost on the nose. Sales expense 
as Stevens had said it would, rose 
negligibly and earnings soared 28.1%, 
from $5.8 million to $7.5 million 
“Favorable results obtained in 1954,” 
explained Stevens modestly, “were 
achieved principally because we were 
able to follow a pattern of planned 
progress instituted in 1953 and prior 
years.” 

Plans & Performance 
however, involved more than mere 
planning; they required the kind of 
competent performance that has made 
Marathon one of the most ably man- 
aged companies in the industry. For 
one thing, Stevens had boldly taken 
one of the biggest makers of packaging 
goods in the paper industry and 
plunged it into an unrelated line of 
household goods: paper towels, facial 
tissues, napkins and toilet tissue. The 
move was not an easy one. Household 
products markets have long been dom- 
inated nationally by Kimberly-Clark 
(“Kleenex”) and the hard-selling 
Scott Paper Co., with such other out- 
fits as Crown Zellerbach marketing a 
heavy blend of consumer items on a 
regional scale 


Such results 


Against such competition, Stevens 
had to enter the new field whole- 
heartedly or not at all. That he did so 
is evidenced by a break-down of 
Marathon's sales. In 1952 the com- 
pany'’s waxed paper products, its sole 
consumer item at the time, accounted 
for only 8° of its overall sales; last 
year consumer items produced rough- 
ly 25°. Toilet tissues alone now com- 
prise about 18% of Marathon sales. 


Paper Plunger. Stevens’ move was a 
daring one, but Marathon has long 
been known as a plunger. As far back 
as 1909, when it made mostly specialty 
papers, the company had already be- 
gun to nose its way into manufacture 
of paper and board for food containers; 
by 1927 
tainers themselves. Short of wood pulp 
near the end of World War II, it laid 
out $20 million for a 350-ton-a-day 
pulp mill and a logging operation that 
covered over 5,000 miles of Canadian 
With Marathon 


cashed in on the heavy postwar de- 


it was fabricating the con- 


timberland them 
mand for frozen foods, became a big 
supplier of the paper used in pack- 
aging frozen vegetables, fish and meats 
and other such items 

In 1952, Stevens and Chairman Da- 
vid C. Everest, 71, decided that they 
wanted more diversification, and a 
large market for Marathon’s Waxtex 
waxed paper, which was experiencing 
rough sailing in consumer inarkets. By 
mid-1953 


whereby 


Stevens arranged a deal 
Marathon swapped shares, 
six for one, with Northern Paper Mills 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin. He reasoned 
that by promoting Waxtex along with 
Northern's paper towels, facial tissues, 
napkins and toilet tissue, Marathon 
would be able to build up its reputa- 
tion among consumers at far less cost 
per sales dollar than could be done 
with just one volume item. As stock- 


holders will hear at their annual meet- 
ing in Menasha, Wisconsin, this month, 
the theory has worked out very well. 

Stevens, furthermore, wants still 
more profits from the household field 
To get them, he is adding an eighth 
paper-making machine to his Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, plant that will increase 
his volume considerably. Significant- 
ly, he will pay for all his expansion 
this year out of his depreciation pro- 
vision and earnings retained after 
dividend payment. 

Packaging Profits. But as promising 
as Marathon’s consumer goods ven- 
tures seem to be, its packaging busi- 
ness appears even more promising 
Roughly 70° of Marathon’s sales come 
from papers and containers for pack- 
aging,” and Stevens stands to increase 
his volume in this line thanks to the 
growing trend to prepackaging food 
items, the steady popularity of frozen 
foods and the increase in self-service 
food markets 

Last year Stevens made room for 
more growth by starting to build a 
new converting plant at Modesto, Cali- 
fornia; this year he is adding another 
plant to his cluster of three at Me- 
nasha, which will augment his produc- 
tion of wrappers, labels and othe: 
specialty paper products. “Barring a 
major upset in the national economy,” 
Stevens says, “I believe we can antici- 
pate a steady increase in sales volume 
and net earnings during the next few 
years. We approach the new business 
year with confidence that sales and 
earnings in 1955 will exceed those of 
1954.” No stockholder at the annual 
meeting could ask for anything more 
than that 


*The remaining small percentage of 
Marathon sales come from pulp, chem- 
icals and lumber 





MARATHON’S STEVENS: for new profits, a new line 
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STREAMLINER ROUND THE BEND 


RAILROADS 


END OF THE LINE 


Despite a last-quarter rally, the rails’ year-end reports will 
still show some of the worst earnings in several years. But 
there are signs that in 1955 they will have a better time of it. 





For the nation’s deficit-shackled rail- rosiest of Decembers could not bright- years. But railroaders found no solace 
roads, 1954 was all over but the shout- en what had been a generally dismal in such thoughts. The record showed 
ing. But there was little to cheer about year for the rails that 1953 had produced a total net in 
By last month railroad accountants At best, the nation’s Class I roads come of $867 million for U.S. railroads 
were busily translating such industry wind up with earnings of $600 million, $650 mi 


on of which was earned in 
statistics as  gross-ton-miles-per- 


a surprisingly respectable figure con- the year first nine months. What 
freight-train-hour into a dollars-and- sidering that it 


cents record of 1954. December's final only 17 years in the entire history of of last vear called for belt-tightening 
returns were not yet in, but even the U.S. railroading, five of 


has been bettered in happened in that same nine months 


them wat all around 





RAILROAD SEMAPHORE 


Most railroads’ revenues and earnings went down hill in 1954. But their fortunes 


varied conspicuously. Here is how thirty representative roads fared in the year’s 
first eleven months. 


it-menth gress month net 
operating revenues operating income 
ia millions) in millions 
194 *_ Change 194 °, Change 
EASTERN: 
Baltimore & Ohio $347.6 19 $29.1 33 
Chesapeake & Ohio 251.7* 14 40.8" 
Delaware & Hudson 448 12 
Erie 127.1* 18 
New York Central 584.9* 16 
; » 7) 98 e 
Niekel Plate 120.2 1S a Chi., Barl. and Quineys 
New Haven 137.0 i) } , - 
Norfolk & Western 139.3° 13 ay Chi. & East. Mlinois 
Pennsylvania 710.0* 20 } 3 Chi., Milw., St. Paul 19 
Wabash 100.2 1] 32 Chi.. & North Western 157.) 


SOUTHERN: Denver & Rio Grande 67.1 
Atlantic Coast Line 126.8° . 9.1° ‘ Great Northern pips 
Florida East Coast 28.5 5 Minneapolis & St.Louis 184 
Gulf Coast Lines 36 8B 7 5! : Missouri Pacific 194 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 743 14 
Illinois Central 230.5° il 


Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern 


WESTERN: 


Santa Fe 


Northern Pacific 157 
Southern Pacific 414.7 


*Ten months. + Net income before sinking funds Union Pacific 400.0 
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Riding the Rails. Hardest hit were 
the rails serving the industrial East, 
which sustained a $149 million, 57% 
drop in net income during the year’s 
first ten months. Southern roads fared 
somewhat better; their earnings fel! 
off only $39 million, or 30%. In the 
West, rail revenues dropped 23%, or 
$80 million 

Individually, the roads’ earnings ex- 
periences were sometimes surprising, 
sometimes hair-raising indeed (see 
Despite the efforts of President 
James Symes, an able, financially- 
minded career railroader, the Penn- 
sylvania’s net fell off $30 million in 
1954's first ten months. The Central 
with a strong mandate for improved 
earning from its time-for-a- 
change stockholders, saw net fall $35 
million below 1953's figure. The little 
Delaware & Hudson, under ex-Central 
President William White, showed an 
11-month, $4 million decline in earn- 
ings only the 
New reflecting the spirited 
management of Wall Streeter Patrick 
McGinnis registered an 
$200,000 gain in net 

In the South, the “Old Reliable 
Louisville & Nashville, with final plans 
jelling for its merger with the Nash 
ville, Chattanooga & St Rail 
way, recorded an 1ll-month drop in 
net of $10 Meanwhile the 
highballing Atlantic Coast Line, de- 
spite a $12 million drop in gross, man- 
aged to couple together a $1.5 million, 
10-month gain in net 


box) 


powel 


Among Eastern roads 
Haven 


1]-month 


Louis 


million 


Biggest decline among the Western 
rails was borne by the far-flung Santa 
Fe, which, at the 10-month mark, saw 
its net slip $16.5 million below 1953's 
mark. Meanwhile the Chicago & North 
Western, which had a 
of $6.5 million in 1953, watched it melt 
to $200,000 in 1954, On the other hand, 
the Denver & Rio Western 
minus its hard-driving former execu- 
vice-president Alfred 
Robert Young tapped for the 
presidency of the New York Central, 
nevertheless racked up an 11 
$800,000 increase in net 
an $11.5 million decline in gross rev- 
Farthet President John 
Devins' Minneapolis & St. Louis, re- 
porting an 1l-month net just short of 


10-month net 


Grande 
tive Perlman 


whom 


month 
This despite 


enues east, 


1953's, anticipated a “good year’ once 


ail returns were in 
*At year's end, a McGinnis-led syndicate 
snapped up 250,000 shares (42%) of the 
combined common and preferred stock 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. Object 
to put a McGinnis man on the board, in- 
stall MeGinnis management, merge the 
Boston & Maine with the New Haven. But 
Massachusetts’ attorney general charged 
that such a merger would be illegal, se 
informed the ICC, while Governor Chris- 
tian Herter threatened to go to the courts 
to halt the merger 
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SANTA CHRYSLER. 
Chrysk clerks 
flood of mail to a 
ott During the 
pre-Chi 


and 60 
single 


typists 


auto citys 
parade, Chrysle 


proceedin 


for 1955 


to meet the demand 





Waist-deep in mail 
answering 
addressee 


(and 


ever to 
J. L 
sponsored a 45-minute telecast of the 
and innocently offered 11 color cutouts of five fairyland floats, 
including a stagecoach and a spaceship float, a band and the five Chrysle1 


this young lady 
350,000 


is one of the 16 
letters, the greatest 
inundate the Detroit post 
Hudson's) Thankgiving Day 


Fiabbergasted Chrysler officials were so swamped with 
sts that it took the full clerical force, working two shifts a day 


two 








Bulls on the Rails 
mist may he one 
Streete: for all the 
bullish on the 


This sort of opti- 
Wall 
somber news, are 
Anothes 
reason is the perk-up 
signaled by the 
changeovers in Detroit 
vhich 


a ton of coal to make a ton 


reason why 


currently rails 
more tangible 

in freight traffix model 
which means 
more stee! 


(it takes 


of steel) 


means more coal 


which in turn means more 
Moreover 
a firm hold on 
little 


with labor 


business for the railroads 
railroaders at last have 
costs, lighte payrolls and fear 
ol an expensive wag 
this 


signed and others still pending 


wal 


year, though contracts already 
will 
probably ad¢ another $150 million to 
the rails’ already 
(half of every 

The railroads 


$480 million on equipment and another 


painful labor costs 
railroad dollar) 


fresh from spending 


$320 million on roadway and construc- 


tion last year, have also just about 


shot their bolt on capital expenditures 
(a total of $10 billion World 
War II), are not expected to put more 
than $360 million into self- 
betterment for the next six months 
President Wilson McCarthy's Denver 


since 


another 


& Rio Grande Western, however, is an 
exception. It plans to boost its mod- 
ernization expenditures to $7.6 mil- 
lion this year vs. $6 million in 1954 
total bill for improve- 
mid-1930s to $140 

The money will buy, among 
things, 18 more diesels, 
pleting the road’s transition to diesel 
and building up its fleet of 
locomotives to 234. Another 
is the Southern Pacific 
crack Daylight, 
Starlight and Lark coast trains with 
diesel engines early this year 

Even in the darkest 
however, the nation’s railroads 
their stockholders 
paying out $400 million in dividends 
vs. $382 million in more prosperous 
1953. They fact, the 
open-handed awards to stockholders 
1930 


bringing its 
ments since the 
million 
othe com- 
powel! 
diesel 
diesel buyer 
will 


which run its 


hours of last 
year 


did right well by 


were, in most 


since 


UNCOMMON DIVIDED 

Over much of its bumpy, 63-year his- 
tory, the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Co., 1,500 
rich 


which operates some 


miles of choice track through 


Forbes 





grain and cattle country from Chicago 
to Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas 
City, has looked more like a roller 
coaster than a railroad. In its past 
there have been a lot more downs 
than ups. The road was first organized 
in 1892; by 1909 it was bankrupt. After 
it was reorganized it clicked along for 
26 years before chugging back into 
bankruptcy again and undergoing an- 
other reorganization in 1941 

In all that time, the Chicago Great 
Western has dutifully taken care of its 
preferred shareholders, albeit spas- 
modically. Although it paid out noth- 
ing in 1947 and 1948, it came through 
with a generous $5.63 in 1951. As far 
as the Great Western’s common stock- 
holders are concerned, however, the 
cupboard has been mostly bare for 45 
years 

But the road’s stoic common stock- 
holders have nevertheless recently 
felt a rising degree of confidence in 
their railroad. Under vigorous Presi- 
dent W. N. Doremus III, heartening 
things have been going on at the 
CGW, once known as the Chicago, St 
Paul & Kansas City. One of the most 
tightly-run roads in the northwest re- 
gion, the Chicago Great Western has 
clamped down on costs, cut its oper- 
ating from 85.2, in 1946 to 
67.7%, in 1953, and chopped its trans- 
portation ratio from 47.8, to 30.4° 
In the first ten months of 1954 
while most of the nation’s big rail- 
roads were faced with diminishing 
traffic, the Chicago Great Western re- 
corded gross revenues of $27.3 million, 
up from $25.6 million in the 
months of 1953. Its net profit was also 
up, rising from $2.38 to $2.54 a share 
for the first nine months of 1954 

The Chicago Great Western is a 
freight specialist, with 93°; of its total 
revenues coming from this source. Its 
agricultural traffic is happily diver- 
sified, ranging from wheat to meat, but 
53° of its 
The road also hopes to 
begin reaping additional benefits soon 
when a big oil refinery now abuilding 
in Roseport, Minn. is completed. This 
plant alone should contribute 12,000 
carloads of freight a year to the road's 
traffic 

Savoring these happy prospects, the 
Chicago Great Western's board de- 
cided that the time had come to re- 
ward its patient, dividendless common 
stockholders. For the first time since 
it first went broke in 1909, the Chicago 
Great 


ratio 


same 


manufactures account for 
total business 


Western declared a 75c 
end common dividend. Bu: frugality 
is a virtue long ingrained in the rail- 
makeup by sheer necessity 
“Such dividends,” its board gravely 
warned stockholders, “indicate no pol- 
icy as to dividends on the common in 
the future 


year- 


road's 
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~ PILLING °EM UP 


DREWRYS’ BREWERIES 


Wall Street, which has long largely ignored 
beer stocks, welcomed a newcomer, DRE, with 


a splash of 


A European financier visiting the U.S 
last summer was startled by the lack 
of investment interest here in brewery 
stocks. “In Europé and Britain,” said 
he, “we regard brewery shares almost 
virtually 
kind of 


vault 


as prime investments de- 


pression-proof the security 
one and 


was 


puts in the forgets 

The furthe: 
amazed to learn that none of the four 
leading 


about visitor 


multi-billion 
dollar industry were even listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Enter, DRE. When, therefore 
rys Limited U.S.A., Inc., a 
midwestern regional was 
listed on the Big Board last month 
under the symbol DRE, its 
ment felt called upon to 
debut with “teaser” 
pages, 


firms* in this 


Drew 
leading 
brewe! 


manace 
mark its 
ads on financial 
brokers’ offices and 
streams of handouts for 6,000 security 
analysts 


posters in 


this 
proach to the sobe 
stock Drewrys was not 
simply indulging a taste for publicity 
developed in the 


In adopting promotional ap- 
business of the 


exchange, 


razzle-dazzle beer 
The fact was that Drewrys 
and stockholde: 


business 
Chairman largest 

* Anheuser-Busch, Schlitz, Pabst and 
Ballantine. One indication of the indus 
try'’s lack of investment standing is the 
fact that Anheuser-Busch, traded 
actively 


fairly 
numbers only 
17 institutions among the 8,337 owners of 
its 4,698,750 shares 


over-the-counter 


publicity 


and mixed feelings. 


Carleton A 
that 


Smith, was much 
stocks neve 
quite gotten over some of the spec ula 
tive that 
result 


be en 


very 


aware bee! 


have 


exce se followed 
Partly as a 


shares had 


repeal 
most brewing 
bystanders 
bullmarket 
brewe! of Bud 
had slumped 
from a 1954 high of 38 to a recent 26% 
Its big rival Pabst 
It was 
jarring 
paid as high a i2'2 a 
tock in 195). A cool 


employme rt in 


merely 
in the great 
Anheuse: 


weisel lor ex 


Eisenhower 
SJusch 
ample 
fared even worse 
around 14 a 


investors 


craping bottom 


letdown tor who 
share for the 
ummer and un 


beer-drinking towns 


like Detroit had cut sal 


almost without « 


; and profits 
xception, while high 
er cost nad queezed profit 


Why 
certain 


Timing had brewer Smith 


chosen ut times in the indus 
try to launch hi mall ($14.3 million 
assets) ompany on the ometimes 
Actually, it 
tep in an ambi 
Smith ha 
Just 18 years 


an ancient but run 


stormy tock exchangs 
was simply the latest 
tious lor range program 
drawn up tor Drewry 
ago, Drew: W id 
down bre mired in 77B receive 

fifteenth 
breweries 
While U.S 
inched up at the 
1936 to 
nearly 10 
almost the 


ship Toda Dre wrys i 
than 300 U.S 
and it j till 


bee! con 


among more 
climbing 
imption 
rate of only 3°) a 


1953, Drewry 


fold Drewry was 


year trom 


ales vrew 


al 4) 


onl majo able to boost its 





profits before income taxes in 1954's 
first nine months. 

Weeding Out. Before Prohibition, 
the US. brewing industry was the 
preserve of hundreds of old-fashioned, 
family-owned breweries, each with its 
German-trained brewmaster, its pri- 
vate formula and a band of faithful 
beer-drinking customers. Repeal sud- 
denly dumped this Rip Van Winkle 
business into the economic free-for- 
all in the Thirties. The upshot of this 
battle was that nearly 60% of the 
breweries that started out with brave 
hopes in 1933 and 1934 fell by the 
wayside, Last year alone, such famed 
old names as Adam Scheidt and Altes 
dropped out, Drewrys, however, grew 
and prospered, In 1949, Drewrys’ sales 
just about matched those of New Jer- 
sey's Krueger. Last year Krueger sold 
less than half as much as Drewrys. 

What is even more significant is that 
Drewrys’ growth has occurred in the 
face of the fact that Americans are 
drinking beer per capita than 
they did a half-century ago.* 


less 


Grow or Die. In beer, as elsewhere 
in the economy, the choice has been 
to grow or be left hopelessly behind 
Turning out a limited amount of good 
beer no longer suffices for survival 
One reason is the growth of advertis- 
ing. Last year, for example, the in- 
dustry probably spent as much on 
television alone as it spent for all ad- 
vertising in 1940. Drewrys itself laid 
than $2 million for ad- 
vertising last year, or nearly 10 cents 
for every dollar of its sales. This is, 
of course, only small potatoes as com-~ 
pared with what Anheuser-Busch has 
poured out for billboards, Clydesdale 
horses and baseball telecasts to adver- 
tise Budweiser. It is, however, a sum 
well beyond the reach of small, old- 
fashioned local and has 
kept the name Drewrys emblazoned 
before the eyes of the beer-drinkers 
in Illinois, Michigan and Indiana 

After the war, Smith found that his 
300,000-barrel South Bend, 
plant was too small. In St 


out more 


breweries 


Indiana 
Louis, a 
similar situation posed less of a prob- 
lem for Anheuser-Busch President 
Augustus A, Busch, Jr. To pay for his 
$100 million 


expansion 


coast-to-coast postwar 
program, Busch simply 
drew $65 million from available in- 
ternal funds, easily floated $35 million 
in 3% debentures to pay for the 
Smith such vast sums 
at his disposal, and necessity became 
the mothe: 
vention 
Smith thriftily tacked on additions 
to the South Bend brewery, increasing 
its annual capacity to one million bar- 


*In 1953 it worked out to about 178 
12-ounce bottles for every man, woman 
and child in the country. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1910 had been 213 


rest had no 


of some smart fiscal in- 


DREWRYS’ SMITH: 


one eye on the waist-line 


rels. Cost: just $3.57 per barrel. Then 
in 1951, Smith branched out a bit, 
picked up two old but languishing 
Atlas Prager and 
Schoenhofen-Edelweiss, moves which 


Chicago breweries 
boosted his capacity 70°. This expan- 
Chicago Drewrys 
$3.9 million, which it paid for with 
preferred stock. Meanwhile Anheuser- 


sion in cost just 
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AMERICANS TODAY are drinking 
only about as much beer as they did 
five years ago. Nevertheless, Drew- 
rys has lifted barrel sales 133, An- 
heuser-Busch 50%. Their gain has 
been their competitors’ loss, and more 
than 100 breweries have fallen by the 
wayside since 1949 


24 


Busch was building lavish new brew- 
eries from the ground up, spending 
$20 a barrel for new capacity at a 
time when net profits were barely $2 
a barrel. 

Bucket of Suds. Despite this talk of 
“barrels,” however, the fact is that the 
highly-respectable if somewhat im- 
personal supermarket has elbowed the 
corner saloon out of first place as a 
purveyor of beer. Today brisk house- 
wives pick their beer off the grocery 
shelf with the same awareness of 
brands and persuasive labels that lures 
them to soap suds and breakfast cere- 
als. As for draught beer, it has sunk 
to less than one-fourth of all bee: 
sales. Even many bars now prefer to 
sell bottled beer. Since Drewrys had 
long concentrated on the high-profit 
bottled and canned beers, it has bene- 
fited from this trend. 

Smith was also quick to note chang- 
ing American beer preferences, ad- 
vertised Drewrys’ “dry, light” taste 
When he acquired the two Chicago 
brands, Smith changed them to con- 
form. More recently, aware of con- 
sumers’ waist-line worries, lean, lank 
Carleton Smith used the 
calorie” theme in advertising 

Flat Profits. For all its growth and 
shrewd Wall Streeters 
have not failed to notice that some of 
the fizz has gone out of Drewrys’ profit 
margins of late. While sales have 
zoomed 133°, since 1949, Drewrys’ net 
profit has risen only 40°. In 1953 
Drewrys was able to keep only 12.4 
cents out of every sales dollar (be- 
fore income taxes); Anheuser-Busch 
kept 15.4 cents. To put it another way, 
Drewrys made about $2.15 on every 
barrel of beer; Anheuser-Busch, by 
Fores estimate, made $4.85 

For this stockholders can blame, to 
a large degree, the high cost of keep- 
ing a relatively small brewer in the 
game against heavy-gauge competi- 
tion. There are factors 
Wage rates have risen steadily, and 
malt, far and away the biggest raw 
material cost in brewing, has more 
than doubled in price since the wai 
Regional brewers like Drewrys, inore- 
over, cannot ordinarily charge “pre- 
mium” prices for their product, as the 
big national brewers with well-adver- 


has “low 


promotion, 


also other 


tised brands can. These factors com- 
bined with sales in the third 
quarter of last year to trim Drewrys’ 
profits for that quarte 

St. Louis Storm Warning. There was 
moreover, a menacing cloud on the 
horizon for prosperous regional brew- 
ers like Drewrys, although as seen 
from South Bend it still looks no big- 
ger than a man’s hand. Premium 
prices for national beers had always 
seemed to be one of the settled facts 
of the beer business. Then, last sum- 
mer, Budweiser found itself with ex- 


lower 





- 
BUSCH & ANHEUSER 
a competitor bowed out 
cess capacity at its vast St. Louis 
brewery, a result of its big expansion 
on the east and west coasts. In order 
to sell more beer, President Busch did 
an obvious thing: he shaved 33 cents 
off the wholesale price of the 24- 
bottle case of Budweiser, bringing his 
brew down to the same price as 
“local” beers. When the dust had 
cleared, Budweiser had captured the 
first place in its home market, a posi- 
tion it previously had spurned in the 
interest of getting a higher price 
All this left Wall Streeters ponder- 
ing a serious question: whether the 
pattern might not repeat itself in othe: 
sections of the country when An- 
heuser-Busch gets its full 10 million 
barrels of brewing capacity into pro 
duction. At good-sized 
brewer decided not to stay around to 
find out. Griesedieck Western, a 1.8- 
million barrel St. Louis beer-make: 
threw in the towel, sold its breweries 
and retired to a placid life as an in- 
vestment trust last year 
Fat Yield. If such unsettling possi- 
bilities go a long way to explain the 
lukewarm attitude of investors toward 
the brewing industry, they do not 
apparently, frighten Carleton Smith 
“Drewrys,” says he, “has grown ahead 
of the industry trend and we expect 
to remain there 


least one 


We have nothing 
special in mind now, but if anothe: 
plant comes along that isn't doing too 
well and the deal sounds good, we'd 
certainly be 
about it.” 


interested in hearing 

Wall Streeters, however, are a skep- 
tical lot. Despite Drewrys’ impressive 
record in an erratic industry, they 
were taking the Big Board newcome: 
with a grain of last month 
Though its recent price represented a 
new high. Drewrys still sold to yield 
7.5% on its $1.60 dividend 


salt 
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Although Westinghouse tumbled from its old eminence 
among builders of aircraft gas turbines, Gwilym Price 
insists that as an enginebuilder Westinghouse is . . 


DOWN, NOT OUT 


Tue army of high-priced engineers 
which toils within sprawling West- 
inghouse Electric's 
have often gathered worldwide plau- 


corporate web 
dits for their success in solving com- 
plex Occa- 
failed 
been 


problems 
they 
have 


technological 
have 
they 
notably unsuccessful 
efforts to 
designs that would capture the favor 
of Pentagon officialdom. Lately, in fact, 
they have fallen from grace 


sionally, of course 
Rarely 


more 


however, 
than in 
thei: 


produce jet engine 


Far from calling it quits, however, 
natty Gwilym 
announced last month that he would 
soon spend $19.5 million to expand 
his aircraft gas 


Westinghouse’s Price 


division 
research and 


turbine 
$12.5 million of it on a 
near the 
Government-owned Kansas City plant 


development laboratory 
and the rest on a long-range design 
program aimed at recapturing West- 
inghouse’s once-lofty place among jet 
enginebuilders 


During World War II, 
while veteran enginebuilders Curtiss- 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney clogged 
their production lines with Wasps and 
Cyclones, Price's engineers were busy 
designing the U.S.’s first aeronautical 
Later 
petitors were still laboring over their 


Better Days 


gas turbine when his com- 
one of Price's 
jet powerplants whooshed a US. fight- 
er through the sound barrier for the 
first time in history. During the Ko 
rean War, Westinghouse’s small J-34 
jet engine performed yeoman combat 
McDonnell’s carrier-based 
Banshee fighter 

After 


evel 


drawing board designs 


service In 


these initial successes, how 


Westinghouse’s engine designs 
virtually died on the drawing boards 
Curtiss-Wright and Pratt & Whitney 
rallied their more experienced en 
gineers, built powerplants that quick- 
ly outpowered and outperformed 
thei: 


nation s 


Westinghouse’s entries. Today 


engines power most of the 
military aircraft; recent contract can 
cellations eliminated 


Westinghouse from competition. West 


have all but 


inghouse was unable to iron out the 
bugs in its J-40s and J-46s 
when the 


lost mil- 
impatient Navy De- 
partment last Fall redlined its orders 
for Chance Vought’s A2U-1 attack 
fighters and McDonnell’s Demons, the 
two Price 


lions 


planes Was counting on 
most. Unless additional military orders 


come in soon, Price will phase out 


production of powerplants completely 
sometime this year 
Undaunted by failure 


bac k 


ovel 


Better Plans 
Price 


running. To 


expect to get into the 


tide him while his 


engineers design new jet engines, he 
make good use of a technical 
with Britain’s Rolls-Royce, 
whose Dart turboprops 
Capital Airlines Price is 


also keeping a watchful eye on Rolls 


plans to 
agreement 
will powe1 
Viscounts 
Royce sS 


preliminary negotiations to 


WESTINGHOUSE’S PRICE: 


pla nning a comeback 


install its 4,000 eshp RB-109 turboprop 
in Douglas Aircraft’s spanking new 
DC-7D commercial Should 
Douglas and other American airframe 


airline: 
builders decide to use these advanced 
Rolls-Royce Price 
build them, climb back on top 

The mire 
to crack, even 
give We 


on both 


engines hopes to 


raft engine market is tough 
hold. To 
better 


tougher to 
tinghouse 4a chance 
Price 
his jet engine activities, now 
scattered from South Philadelphia to 
Dallas, at Kansas City 


jet-trained 


cores plans to con 


solidate 
hire still more 
rate 
alone will not get West 
back into the running. It 


will take at least five years 


engineers. At any 
enthusiasm 
inghouse 
some in 
dustry observers say before Price's 
venture can be called success 
ful. It may be 
before Per 
ing to that 


If It's We 


newest 


perhaps even longe1 


tagon 


s will be will 


Be Sure 


Kepti« 
agree You Can 


tinghouse 
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CANNY CANMAKER 


National Can, the nation’s third-largest can- 
maker, is rapidly wiping away an unimpressive 
past and is aggressively expanding operations. 


Wuewn cigar-puffing Robert Sam So- 
linsky, 60, took over as president of 
National Can ($22.5 million 

two years ago (Forses, Feb. 1, 
he found the small 
streaked and red 
ink, The company had just ended its 
year with a $2 million deficit, the fifth 
since 1939, One look and Solinsky was 
convinced he knew what was wrong 
The trouble with National Can 
he ‘lant 


assets ) 

1953) 
26-year-old can- 
maker 


with rust 


said 
mismanagement its no 
management 

Golden Cans. Solinsky lost 
sweeping out the executive deadwood 


closed 


no time 


down some of the 


company & 
inefficient assembly lines and man- 
aged to turn in record sales of $39.7 
million, a net of $1.3 million, the third 
best profit in National's history 

Last Solinsky 
performance, boosted 
sales 10.5% to $32.7 
profit 19° But back 
due on 1952 operations cut net some 
40% to $498,942 

Solinsky made the biggest news in 
National's year just before Christmas 
when he persuaded shareholders as- 
sembled at a 


year repeated the 


nine months 
million, pretax 


income taxes 


special meeting to 
approve a plan to buy two thirds o1 
more of the outstanding shares of the 
$17.4 million (total assets) Pacific Can 
Co., the West 


beer canmaker 


food and 
To get money for the 
venture, Solinsky planned to increase 


Coast's top 


SPADEWORK AT NATIONAL CAN, 
SOLINSKY (1.) :ready with the flat-tops 


from 1.5 million 


sell $6.5 


2l-year, 5° con- 


the auth« 


stoc k 


snares 


ized 
to 2.5 millior and 
million worth of 
vertible subordinate income deben- 
ture 

Profit Points. Solinsk 
been pushing 


With whe 


and the ed K 


y meanwhile has 


hard on fronts 


other 
rust out of National's joints 
its books, So- 


linsky has drafted a long-range four- 
National's 


out ol 


point progra to improve 


Item 


competit position 


°° A ip on his production lines 


and } to boost efficiency 
| a strong management 
National 


into vigorous 


of new plants in 


Solinsky A cal 
limited as to the 


new 
pro- 
auc erely 
cust can sell b its ik 
The freight cost on long 


hibit 


prope ] } / small 


cations 
hauls is pro 


ot the and 


large bulk 
veight of 
Paci al } thinks 
Nation: 


("o 


cans 
would give 
foothold in the West 
of new products in 
ation. As the na 
Sut h d * 
as metal b Kets 
National 


effort on 


mMiucer of 


ing trays 
ing its 


hare of the can ma 


product in our indus 
the greatest volume 
ky believes is the 

National is now 

tooled ‘ ro flat top b erage 
can confidently pre 


dicts 1 drink cans well 
become bigger item than the 


bee r can 


BANKING 
ROYAL PROGRESS 


AMERICAN investors seeking 


a stake in 


booming Canada have 


long found a 
willing listene: 
Muir, chairman 
dent of the Royal Bank of Canada 
Long ago, Muir invited U.S. bankers 
to feel free to tap his “Oil Bank” of in- 
formation on petroleum-rich Alberta 
He also invited US 
nessmen wanted 


busine ss, or learn of 


and helpful neighbo: 


in James and presi 


cordially busi- 


who to start a new 
new markets in 
Canada, to “ask the Royal Bank.” 

As a result, Muir's bank has done 


much to help handle the $4 billion that 


ROYAL BANK’S MUIR: 
a helpful neighbor 


U.S. interests have poured into Canada 
World War II. By last month, 
Muir’s aggressive- 
Canadian prosperity had 
combined to push the hoyal Bank's 
assets over the $3 billion mark, making 
it the Dominion’s bank 
one of the 10 biggest banks in the 
world In the the Royal 
Bank's influence and business has ex- 
panded far beyond the Dominion itself 
Today it employs 14,500 persons in 
813 branches, including 44 branches 
in the West Indies, 23 in Central and 
South America, two in London and 
one each in Paris and New York City 
The mark set by the Royal 
3ank’s assets had its own particula 
atisfaction for Muir himself, who has 
worked for the bank most of his life 
Leaving his heath 42 

ars ago, he started in the Royal 
Bank’s Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
branch. By 1925, when the Royal made 
its biggest bank purchase, the 
Bank of and 
$120 million in assets, Muir was assist- 
1940 
istant general manager, the 
Royal Bank’s assets stood at $955 mil 
lion. They have since tripled. Earnings 


ince 
US 


ness 


investments, 
and 


largest and 


process, 


new 


native Scottish 


Union 
Canada’s 329 branches 
ant supervisor. In when he be- 


came as 


per share, meanwhile, have increased 
from 83c in 1940 to $2.73 last year 
Muir likes to think of 
still the same “laddie who was good at 
just grown a bit older, that he 
when he 


himself as 


sums, 
was Canada 
Sut Muir has contributed more to the 
Royal Bank’s 


mere financial 


emigrated to 
spectacular rise than 
“More than 
anyone else I know of,” says a friend 
‘Muir has made it fashionable to think 
of bankers as people.” Muir’s friend- 
ships are many. Last year, for example 
he was invited into the Blackfoot Con- 
federacy as Chief Pit-ta-pi-kis (i.e 
Chief Eagle Ribs) 


acumen 


For bes 





AIRLINES 


JUGGLING ACT 


By squaring its long-pending subsidy accounts with 
Pan American and TWA, the Government settled 
some long-standing uncertainties. It also sent the 
airlines scurrying to adjust their balance sheets. 


Late last month the plodding Civil 
Aeronautics Board finally eliminated 
one of the most serious hazards to 
overseas flying, scrapped the tem- 
porary subsidy rate under which both 
Pan American and TWA have been 
flying the Atlantic for the past eight 
years. While substituting a permanent 
rates structure, the CAB also 
termined, at long last, the exact 
amount of subsidy due these carriers 
for their flag-carrying operations since 
1946. In doing so, moreover, the Board 
silenced forever Pan Am’s and TWA's 
long-standing complaint that neither 
their executives nor their stockholders 
ever were able to tell exactly how 
profitable their past operations had 
been. 

Bumps & Bonuses. In removing this 
unpleasant doubt, however, the CAB 
also joggled the carriers’ fortunes. In 
1953, for instance, TWA had drawn a 


de- 


2.2 million subsidy over and above 
its regular transatlantic mail pay. In 
determining its 1954 bonus, a CAB 
early in the year recom- 
mended a thumping increase to $8.5 
million. But by the time the Board 
finally agreed on a figure, TWA’s rate 
for 1954 had hacked to $43 
million 

TWA, 
twice as many subsidy 
did in 1953. Rival Pan Am fared less 
well Its $12.4 million, 
which was to have been raised to al- 
most $16 million in 1954, was slashed 
to $8.2 million instead 

Joy 
fined in 


examine! 


been 
nevertheless, still pocketed 
dollars as it 


subsidy of 


however, was no more uncon- 
TWA headquarters than 
gloom was rampant in Pan Am’'s. On 
the contrary, the CAB, 
three months earlier had sliced more 
than $1 TWA'’s annual 


domestic mail pay, shuffled through its 


which just 


million from 


THE HOLDOUTS 


Sooner or later, Wall Streeters insist, the airlines must 
begin to pay their stockholders a fatter share of their 
profits, What better time, many ask, than the present? 


Wuen Braniff Airways’ Charles E 
Beard dug deep into his earned sur- 
plus last month and pulled out a 
$640,000 dividend plum (to be split at 
the rate of 50c a share), airline experts 
Wall Street 
lightly on a long-tarnished 
Some of the more incautious of 
them voiced the hope that the dearth 
of dividends, which 


in winterbound began 
tooting 
horn 
long since has 
dried up the airline industry’s invest- 
ment appeal, might at last be over 
Braniff's 1951 
closed year in which National 
boosted its annual dividend rate 20° 

Fastern 100%, increase, Pan 
raised its yearly payout 
from 65c to 80c and Capital declared a 
§ dividend. Not 1951 


payout, its first since 


out a 


voted a 
American 


5% stock since 
when Eastern, American, United, Con- 
tinental and Pan American all doubled 
their annual payments, have owners 
of airline equities had so much to 
crow about 

Well aware of the industry's color- 
less dividend record in the past, Wall 
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Streeters are not yet disposed to crow 


very loudly. When stacked up against 
other industrial equities, airline stocks 
are still among the Big Board's ugliest 
ducklings 
Dollar Dribble. Braniff is a case in 
point. It paid its stockholders 
18°, of its estimated $3.7 
profit in 1954 
the line's 


those in 


only 
million net 
this despite the fact that 
earnings were almost triple 
Braniff’s 


pointed out 


any 
fact 


even the 


previous year 
brass, in 
that 


rate 


cautiously 


present low dividend 


may not continue permanently 
almost half of the carrier’s 1954 earn- 
the 


Beard recently expressed 


ings came on sale of surplus 
equipment 
the hope that his airline would earn 
enough this year to match last year's 
payout, but he carefully declined to 
the of his 
Capital gains, he pointed out, would be 
“incidental” in 1955 


forecast actions directors 


Braniff’s uncertain dividend position 
is representative of the entire indus 
try, whose cash payments in the past 


and decided that it had 
TWA $365,000 


its transatlantic operations 


subsidy figures 
paid struggling 
much for 
1946 

While Damon began to scrape to- 
gether 


too 


since 


a refund, his more prosperous 


competitor, Juan Trippe, prepared to 
open his coffers to receive a windfall 
The CAB decided that a “fair 
reasonable” rate for Pan Am would 
be $90.5 million, or $6.8 million more 


than the line had received 


and 


To add an 
even brighter luster to Trippe’s finan 
cial picture, the Board also re-exam 
paid out to Amer 
ican Ove Airlines Pan 
Am acquired in 1950), announced 
that AOA had been short-changed by 
some $4.8 million, which Pan Am will 
get 
Retrenchment 


ined the subsidies 


eas (which 


Now 
overdue 

the CAB w 
down more tightly on overseas bonuses 
in the future, search through Pan Am's 
and TWA'’s othe: 


for “excess” 


that it has 


squared its accounts, how 


ever arns that it will clamp 


operating divisions 


earnings which might 


possibly be applied to reduce trans 


TWA's operations 


have 


atlantic subsidies 


claimed the Board in fact, im 
proved so greatly in the 
that the 
the 


tions will be 


past two 


years time may soon come 


when line's transatlantic opera 
eliminated from subsidy 


consideration entirely 


have been notoriously sporadic. Con 
stant expansion 
still 
continuous reinvestment of earnings 
Even American, the U.S.’'s 
trunkline, ha 


it annual 


programs have re 


quired, and require the almost 


biggest 
paid out only 27% of 
common share earnings in 
Easter 


and long rec ord 


the past tev Yeal despite 


its consistent earning 
of dividend payments 
14.8°), to 

Yieldless Prosperity. By 
dend 


signed ove only 
1950-53 
slicing divi 


tockholders dur ing 


papel 


the vreate 


thin and by plowing back 
t bull 


equipment 


of their earnings into 


nev the airlines have built 
up thei: 
Since 1950, for 


fattened its 


equity positions handsomely 
Braniff has 
almost 30°, 


Eastern 


t xample 
hook valu 
United tacked on a 33 gain 


and American performed even better 
alue 60° 

TWA 
yield 


have 


upped book and 75° 
respectivel Even 


vhich Cdl 


nothing 


hares 
atter yeal ‘ xactly 


mn di ide nd gained al 
value 


most startling of all the 


most 60 in book 
Perhaps the 
increase vas engineered by Capital 
which paid it last dividend 10 year 
S00} alu on each hare ol 
increased from 
1249 to $15 (est.) by 
Under 


Capital C% 


common nas 
the end 
a debenture restriction 
nust exceed 


dividend 


roughi $] n re 





can be paid, By year end, Capital had 
a surplus of well $5.5 million 
prompting several Wall Street analysts 
to forecast Capital’s return to divi- 
dend-paying respectability. President 
James H. (“Slim”) Carmichael, how- 
ever, confounded them all, handed out 
5% in stock instead 

Time of Decision. The airlines cannot 
afford to continue to slight their stock- 
holders at dividend time indefinitely. 
Today the airlines are competing for 
investment capital with many other 
industry groups whose earnings and 
dividend prospects are far more at- 
than their own. In the ai: 
transport industry's formative years, 
investors 


ove! 


tractive 


were tolerant of carriers 
channeling their earnings into expan- 
sion at the expense of dividends. The 


same patience no longer prevails 


AIRCRAFT 
RAPID REBOUND 


For the past six months the Pentagon 
has loudly publicized a new aircraft 
procurement policy which, it is 
claimed, will guarantee the prosperity 





of the nation’s planemakers for years 
to come. Thus benevolently protect 
ed, one of the U.S.’s smallest aircraft 
firms, Wichita’s Beech Aircraft Corp 
closed remarkably 
last September 


out a success{ul 


fiscal year ang up 


earnings of $5.64 a share—the fattest 
profit in its 22 

What Beech's performance 
all the remarkable is that just 
a year ago Beech was in bad shape. In 
mid-1953, the Air Force had canceled 
a huge order for T-36 trainers, «ending 
Beech's fortunes into a tailspin. As a 
result, it had 1953 with 
a $3.87 deficit per share, the most dis 


year history 
makes 


wound up 
astrous year in Beech’s history 
Pentagon procurement planners lost 
no time getting Beech Aircraft ai: 
borne again. Beech’s President, Mrs 
Olive A. Beech, soon had her 
sembly lines humming on subcontract 
Lockheed, McDonnell and 
major builders. She 
also snagged a $9 million Navy orde: 
for Beech’s own T-34 trainer and con 
tracts for portable starting units fo: 
Mrs. Beech made sure her 
stockholders shared in the revival of 
teech Aircraft's She de 


clared 25c¢ dividends in each of 


idle a“s- 


work for 


other airframe 


jet engines 


fortunes 
four 
successive months last summer, bring 
ing Beech's 1954 payout to $1. Beech 
aireraft common, which had sunk as 
low as 97% last year, by last month had 
oared some 160° to 26 

With $80 million in back orders on 
Beech Aircraft’s books, Mrs. Beech 
was all optimism month. “The 
1955 fiscal year,” said she, “is already 
off to a good start.” Sales “may well 


1954's $78 million 


last 


exceed’ 


MACHOLD WITH 1,000000TH CUSTOMER 


UTILITIES 


NIAGARA MOHAWK’S POWER 


Fast-growing Niagara Mohawk last month joined the ex- 
clusive Million Customers club, the ninth U.S, utility to 
do so, also added new luster to its financial standing. 


AT first 
Clancy of upstat 
Mohawk 
time convincing 


ol Nia ara Falls 


District Manager Charles A 
New York's Niagara 
Power Corp. had a hard 
the Gordon Duncans 
N. Y., that they were 
the company’s millionth electric cus- 
tome In fact, Mrs. Duncan thought 
Clancy was a storm window salesman 

had the 


she 


been pestering family 
Late 


was 


bill 


leat ned 
“We've 


we don't owe you any- 


weeks when 


who he she prot sted 
paid 0 
thing 

k | 


were now 


convinced, the Duncans 
and a 
Earle 
hold, president of Niagara Mo- 
topping off the celebration 
sented the Duncans with a gold-leafed 
the family 
ninth utility 
the nation to sign up one 


ered with presents 
tour of Niagara’s power plants 
J. Ma 
hawk pre- 
meter tor 
thus became the 


dent in 


electri mantel, 
presi- 

mil- 
customers 


Wheels 


honor 


lion electric 
Water 


pos ition ol 


This is not the only 
held by Machold’s 
$669.8 million utility. Niagara VUohawk 
is the third largest producer of elec- 
tric power in the U.S., sending 17.5 
billion kwh a yea! 


sion lines 


over its transmis- 
its production of electricity 
only by California's 
Gas & Electric and the 
American Gas & Electric 


into 


is ‘ xceeded 
Pacific 
west § 

The which Mac 
hold pipes this power is the histori 
30-mile 
throug! 


mid- 
largest 


area 


wide Great Corridor 
the middle of 


running 


New York 


28 


State, containing Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo. Niagara Mohawk’s sec- 
ond biggest service area follows the 
shore of Lake Ontario and the St 
River up to the Canadian 
Taken together, they comprise 
a highly industrialized heartland pop- 
ulated by 3.1 million persons 

Heavy 


Lawrence 
border 


manufacturing in Niagara 
Mohawk'’s service area has resulted in 
an above-average industrial powe1 
of total rev- 
Niagara Mo 
hawk’s residential load, accounting fo: 
25°, of revenues, is low. As a result 
it might that Niagara 
Mohawk’'s earnings would be some- 
what less stable than those of utilities 
whose 


load amounting to 43% 


enues; contrarywise, 


be expected 


revenues are dominated by 
residential connections. 

This is not, however, the case. To 
match his high industrial load, Mac- 
hold has correspondingly low 
costs; Niagara Mohawk’s majo: 
droelectric facilities are at Niagara 
Falls, whose torrents power half of 
Machold’s 84 hydro plants. Niagara 
Mohawk’s cheap hydroelectric powe: 
which accounts for 40% (or 1,036,579 
kw) of its total generating output 
comprises the second largest private 
ly owned water power facilities in th« 
US. Better still, water flow in the 
Niagara River is the most dependabk 
in the U.S. and thus a cheap powe: 
source 


fuel 
hy- 


Forbes 





| 
7\ Neu) Tan m np 


I, the starred area above, construction is well un- 
derway on the new five million dollar plant for the 
commercial production of the Nitroparaffins and 
their remarkable family of derivatives. The new 
plant, a major step in the company’s Nitroparaffin 
expansion program, is expected to go on stream 
August 1955. 

Located at Sterlington, Louisiana, the new plant is 
surrounded by CSC’s petrochemical facilities, which 
produce such useful and basic chemicals as meth- 
anol, ammonia, and nitric acid. In addition to the 
new Nitroparaffins plant, existing facilities at Peoria, 
Illinois, are being expanded. 


Petrochemicals 


/) ' 


| 
CHOMUCAL, ADU2ZOK 


NITROPARAFFINS 


Virtually laboratory curiosities a few years ago, the 
Nitroparaffins have been under study since 1935 
in a continuing program of experimental produc- 
tion and evaluation. The four Nitroparaflins and 
six derivatives, which have already proven useful 
in a wide range of applications, represent only a 
small fraction of the total number of derivatives 
under current investigation. The new chemicals 
represent a unique field of organic chemistry and 
hold unusual promise for virtually every industry. 


The experience of Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion in evaluating these versatile chemicals is avail- 
able on request to every manufacturer. 


Biochemicals 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





From a Reporter's Notebook 


Hazards: After 
making a health survey of execu- 
tives, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association reports that top men in 
advertising complain most about 
varied aches and pains; in retailing 
they are more likely to be over- 
weight; in manufacturing, hard-of- 
hearing; in banking, to have an 
abnormal blood count 

Human Factor: After studying 
almost 9,000 businesses which failed 
during 1953, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc. announced that lack of man- 
agement ability and lack of experi- 
ence accounted for 89.4% of the 
failures 


Occupational 


Smart Juniors: Three years ago 
Carnation Company set up a 12- 
man junior board of directors ap- 
pointed for three-year terms, 
staggered so that four new juniors 
would be appointed each year. The 
senior board of directors gives its 
junior counterpart specific assign- 
ments and gets from it specific rec- 
ommendations. Some of the junior 
board's accomplishments to date 
A central automotive department 
for more efficient use and mainte- 
nance of Carnation’s 2,000 trucks, 
tankers and cars; management 
upgrading courses; a service rec- 
ognition system; an improved sug- 
gestion award system; a work 
simplification program and a cam- 
paign aimed at waste reduction 
That last project netted the com- 
pany, among other economies, five- 
figure savings through careful 
examination of electric rate brack- 
ets and better-planned company- 
wide power scheduling 

Oops! Only business chivalry on 
the part of a utility company saved 
an investment banking group from 
losing $360,000 because of a minor 
clerical error, The investment group 
bid for Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co.'s mortgage bond issue at 34% 
interest instead of the 344% in- 
tended. Recognizing that somebody 
had flubbed, Wisconsin P & L didn't 
hold the group to its bid 

Surplus: The Army makes so 
many staff studies that sometimes 
two or more staffs are making 
studies of the same problem, or a 
staff will get to work on a study 
which has already been made, filed 
and forgotten. The Army reached 
this conclusion in its latest staff 
study 

Incentive: Motorola gives its sug- 
gestion plan an extra fillip every 
year by running a special annual 


contest This 
year the best 
suggestion sub- 
mitted between 
August 2 and 
September 17 ‘ + 
netted the win- 
ner, in addition eeteecdeeees 


to the regular 20°,-of-savings 
awards, an extra two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay 

Cynical Outlook: Warren Dun- 
can, Industrial Coordinator at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College, surveyed 
3,00) New Jersey high school and 
college students. reports that al- 
most two-thirds of them considered 
lying and cheating not serious of- 
fense mar 


these to b 


adding they believed 
normal factors in mod- 
ern society and necessary in the 
daily course of business 

No Dry Cleaning? Cummins-Chi- 
cago Corp. has developed a “Card- 
itioner” which literally irons out 
the wrinkles in used punch cards 

En Garde! Said Walter Lowen, 
placement specialist: “A 
nent executive recently said to me 


promi- 


that the curse of American business 
is the back-stabber, the credit- 
grabber, the stiletto-thrower. More 
good men change jobs because of 
internal politics, thus causing busi- 
ness untold loss, then from prob- 
ably any other cause.” 

Maintenance: Berks County Trust 
Co. provides its employees with free 
annual physical check-ups, on a 
voluntary basis, with the results 
held completely confidential unless 
the state of an employee's health 
might be injurious to the wellbeing 
of fellow workers 

Legal Aid: John Labatt, Ltd., of 
London, Ontario, which operates 
group insurance and pension plans, 
found that when its employees died 
without leaving a will, the company 
was obliged to help wind up the 
estate so that the sizable benefits 
due could be paid over with a 
minimum of delay and red tape 
So Labatt made arrangements with 
a local law firm to draw up em- 
ployees’ wills in complete privacy, 
with a minimum of employee effort 
and at only half price, the company 
footing the rest of the bill. After 
six years, and with the majority of 
its employees taking advantage of 
this service, the company says that 
the time saved by no longer having 
to advise next of kin in cases of 
intestacy has more than offset the 
relatively small expense involved 








This cheap and reliable hydro power: 
has made Niagara Falls a center for 
many electro-chemical (ferro silicon, 
carborundunm, artificial graphite, chlo- 
rine, calcium carbide and other chem- 
icals) industries. Partly because of the 
diversity of the electro-chemical in- 
dustries and partly because the flow 
of hydro power is steady, fluctuations 
in Niagara Mohawk’s earnings are rel- 
atively minor, despite the high in- 
dustrial load. Thus when steel pro- 
duction in Buffalo fell off early last 
year, the resulting cutback in output 
at Niagara Mohawk’s Huntley steam 
plant actually pared fuel costs. 

This fuel saving helped Niagara 
Mohawk eke out a slight gain in net 
in the first 10 months of last year, 
despite a drop in industrial demand 
for power. Net rose to $22.4 million, 
up from $21.9 million in the same 
period of 1953. 


AUTOS 


THE CRYSTAL BALL 
At an unknown U.S. auto plant one 
day early last month, the auto indus- 
try, for only the fourth time in history, 
passed a production milestone. On 
that day, 1954’s 5,000,000th car rolled 
off the line. When all returns are in, 
1954 may see production of some 
5,500,000 units, which would go down 
in the books as the third most pro- 
ductive year on record. While not 
nearly as impressive, perhaps, as 
1950's fantastic 6,326,438 units or even 
1953's formidable 5,738,989 units, it 
was certainly a healthy hike over the 
5,060,903 cars produced in 1951, the 
only other year 
topped 5,000,000. 
As the industry highballed into De- 
cember, production records fell faster 
than the temperature of oncoming 
winter 


when production 


November alone produced a 
record monthly turnout of 508,602 
units. Never had Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile or Ford built so many 
cars. In one week last month, Cadillac 
set a production record of 3,210 units, 
the largest total for a single week in 
its history. 


before 


What was even more to the point 
the car-buying public was snapping 
up cars faster than Detroit could turn 
them out. Under this stimulus, pro- 
duction rose to 142,000 cars a week, 
65°, better than in late i953, and 
many a plant was on a two-shift basis 
Dealers complained only that the wide 
choice of colors offered on the ‘55 
models made it impossible to keep a 
really representative selection of cars 
on hand and, as one put it, that many 
a customer was like “a small boy try- 
ing to make up his mind in ¢ gigantic 
candy store.” 

For resurgent 


Chrysler Corp., 


Forbes 





trounced and troubled in 1954, the | 


early returns took on all the tinsel 
of a well-deserved Christmas present 
Of 1,000,000 1955 models turned out 
by the industry by mid-December, 
GM accounted for 53%, Ford for 22°; 


Chrysler had exactly what Tex Col- | 


bert had said the company was shoot- 
ing for: 20%. 

What kind of a year would 1955 
be? By last month most of the indus- 
try’s seers had had a go at the crystal 
ball, predicted the industry's total 
output. Among them: 

@ GM's Harlowe Curtice: 5,800,000 


cars 


@ Ford’s Henry Ford II: 5,100,000- | 


5,300,000 

@ Chrysler's Colbert: 5,500,000, re- 
vised upward by 200,000 from an 
earlier estimate in the light of late 
year developments. 

e Studebaker - Packard's 
Nance: 5,600,000 


James 


CIGARETTES 
HOW MANY SANDBAGS? 





“I cannot give up smoking, because 
I like it very much... . Cigarettes, to 
me, are like the little sandbags that 
balloons carry: when the balloonists 
cannot rise higher, they drop a sand- 
bag—and there they go, up again. I 
shall do the same. The day I feel 
stuck I will drop smoking; but why 
should I now?” 


Tuus last summer did Argentina’s 
huffing, puffing Dictator Juan Perdén 
minimize the cigarette-cancer talk 
that had so many yanquis up north 
practically scared out of their packs. 
But last month Tobacco Industry Con- 
sultant and Pundit Harry Wooton, 
who annually analyzes U.S. smoking 
habits puff-by-puff, reported that the 
cancer talk of 1954 had indeed taken 
its toll. Although individually U.S. 
smokers continued to drop their little 
sandbags, there was considerably less 
ballast going over the side. 

By year's end, said Wooton, total 
consumption had drifted down to 369 
billion cigarettes, 17.8 billion less than 
in 1953 (the first decline in 20 years) 
and 25.1 billion short of 1952’s record 
394.1 billion smokes. Under Wooton’s 
microscope, cancer talk showed up as 
the big cause. But there were also 
other telling factors. Among them: 
higher taxes per pack, a drop in per- 
sonal income over the first three quar- 
ters of 1954, a smaller number of new 
smokers coming of age due to the low 
birthrate in the Depression years, the 
rapid rise of king-size smokes (now 
about 28% of the cigarette market), 
which meant fewer cigarettes pro- 
duced from the same amount of tobac- 
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1902 It all started near the turn of 


the century when Marquette Cement Man- 
ufacturing Company was organized with 
one small cement plant at Oglesby, IIL, 
Several years of expansion resulted in 


ANNUAL 


crscily 1,752,000 barreis 


19233 After rebuilding and enlarging 


the original plant, Marquette started pay- 
ing dividends in 1910, and in 1923 acquired 
a second plant at Cape Girardeau, Mo.... 


M BINED 


crciy &, 783,000 barreis 


1940 Phen came tv building of dis 
tribution centers at Memphis and St. Louis, 
establishment of a barge line, and in 1940 
vequisition of a plant at Des Moines, Ia 


MAINE 


wciy & 783,000 barreis 


1947 the producing plants of Hermi 
tage Portland Cement Co. and Cumberland 
Portland Cement Co. wer pure hased, at 
Nashville and Cowan, Tenn 


OMB NET 


sacily 8,545,000 barrels 


1951 | xpanding southward and now 


going strong, the company built a complete 
ly new producing plant at Brandon, Miss 
first and only cement plant in that state 


COMBINE 


APACITY 10,145,000 barreis 


1954 Broadening its market for still 


vreater sales volume stability. Marquette ac 
cpuire d and upped the ( “apac ity ot two more 
plants at Superior, O.,and Rox kimart,Ga 


COMBINED 


caracity 13,600,000 barrels 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO 





Operating 

eight cement 

produc ing plants 

in Illinois, Tennessee 
Ohio, Georgia, Missouri 


Iowa and Mississippi 





co, and thus fewer units sold 

Other Wooton findings 

@ Filter smokes scored the most 
astounding gain, a walloping 300°, 
increase, with 37 billion units sold to 
account for 10% of the total market 
(compared with 12.5 billion units, or 
3.3% of the market, in 1953) 

@ The most dramatic brand ad 
vance was made by American Tobac- 
co's king-size Pall Mall, which upped 
sales 4.2%, or some 2 billion units 
unseating Liggett & Myers’ Chester 
field as the third most-smoked ciga 
rette on the market. Still ahead of 
the pack: R. J. Reynolds’ Camel (No 
1), American's Lucky Strike (No. 2) 

@ America’s Pall Mall and Herbert 
Tareyton together dominated 60°, 
of the king market, but Liggett & 
Myers’ L&M, Reynolds’ Winston and 
Brown & Williamson’s Viceroy ac- 
counted for 81°, of filter sales 

@ Best cigarette company sales pe 
formance of 1954: Brown & William 
son, whose Viceroy, Kool and Raleigh 
brands puffed to the finish line with 
a satisfying 31.8% sales boost. 


REA RESOURCES BOOKLET on reques! 
Box 699, Dept W. Sell Loke City 10, U 
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+ De you use just your thinking mind? If you 
? do, you are missing 9 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
? the urges of « vast seeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
? Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
? SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe L.A.K 
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ther writers All subjects considered. New suthors wel 
come Write today for Hooklet F It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS, tnc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
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RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 
The Prosperous Years Ahead 


It’s the beginning of a new year 
and by all indications it will be a 
prosperous year—one of the best 
Personal income levels are expect- 
ed to break all previous records 
Individual resources are estimated 
at $210 billion in liquid assets, $68 
billion in building and loan shures 
and $62 billion in U.S. Bonds 
Susiness profits, too, this yea 
are anticipated to be up ten 
per cent over 1954—and, by all 
present indications, 1955 will be 
exceeded by 1956 as this upward 
trend continues. The picture is a 
rosy orm providing an economi 


climate that fosters success and 
prosperity 
Sut 1955 and 56 will be years of 
intense competition—and competi- 
Many com- 
panies expecting to “cash in” on 
this promising market will be dis- 


appointed. Hundreds of well-estab- 


tion breeds insecurity 


lished products presently enjoying 
good consumer acceptance will be 
rendered obsolete by the introduc- 
tion of new products or established 
products with important new fea- 
tures 

For example, the new vacuum 
cleaner on wheels may have enough 
consumer appeal to seriously hurt 
the sales of older, well-established 
cleaners without this feature. Or; 
the demand for currently popular 
kitchen ranges will be substan- 
tially 
ture! 


lessened if some manufac- 
introduces new electronic 
cooking units that enable house- 
wives to cook in minutes the food 
that now requires hours 

A market situation, which finds 
the consumer with his inventory 
down and his buying power up, is 
one of tremendous stimulation for 
progressive businessmen, as well 
as for the adventuresome entre- 
preneurs with access to risk capital 

Fortunately, the 
who wishes to avoid losing large 
segments of his market to a newly- 


businessman 


launched competitive product does 
have ways of protecting himself 
The common practice of lowering 
prices and taking a smaller profit 
per item will help, but this is not 
the whole answer—high button 
shoes at $5 will not disturb the 
market for men’s laced oxfords at 
twice that price. The product that 
captures a market is one that peo- 
ple want. And information on what 
people want is readily available to 
all who take the time to inquire 
Your prospective customers in 





1955 and ‘56 

with more dis- 

posable income 

will be shop- 

ping for maxi- 

mum value.And 

good value is 

more than price; 

it is quality, de- 

sirability, use- Patsick Coyle 
fulness and 
price. Consumers know what they 
want and, given the opportunity 
they'll buy—from you or your com- 
petitors 

Instead of becoming an _ ulcer 
champion worrying about “unscru- 
pulous” competitors who may 
bring out new products to capture 
your prospective customers, you 
can be constantly up-to-date on 
consumers’ needs and _ desires 
through modern research directed 
specifically at your markets 

This coming year is an ideal time 
to expand your research operations 
into a well-rounded program that 
will continually provide the factual 
evidence to assist in making the 
major decisions that will protect 
your present share of the market 
and attract increasingly greater 
numbers of new customers 

The consumer is the one point 
around which all efforts combine 
to exchange the finished product 
for cash to support your whole 
complex business operation. In 
order that each of the contributing 
activities which brings the product 
to the consumer—and the con- 
sumer to the product—can be of 
maximum effectiveness, research 
investigations should be made in as 
many of the following important 
areas as your type of product and 
competitive situation justifies 
These areas can be roughly identi- 
fied as follows: 1) The Consumer 
2) The Product; 3) Advertising; 
4) Promotion; 5) Packaging; 6) 
The Sales or Retail Organization; 
7) The Wholesale Organization; 
8) Economic Influences. 

A continuing research program 
will enable you to know and un- 
derstand the influences working for 
and against you in the market 

The ultimate strength of any 
company is its ability to compete 
successfully and those who have 
researched their products in the 
light of final consumer acceptance 
will be best prepared to capture a 
lion's share of the market—in the 
prosperous years ahead 
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Diversification brings 
Northern States Power Company 
21 straight years of 
revenue growth 


Millions of Therms Millions of Dollars 
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Northern States Power Company’s revenues have climbed steadily for 21 
straight years. Underlying this growth is an unusually well-balanced diver- 
sification in the classes of customers we serve. Forty-two per cent of NSP’s 
electric revenues stem from residential and rural sales, while this proportion 
was 38% ten years ago. This, of course, is highly desirable revenue, the 
least sensitive to business fluctuations. The remainder of our electric 
revenue, as shown in the bar chart below, comes from a healthy balance 
of industrial, commercial and other sales. Thus, independent of any single 
industry or group of customers, NSP grows stronger year after year. Have 
your secretary write for our Annual Report. 


Residential-Rural sales produce 42% of NSP’s electric revenue 


’ ioe . , , 
$42.9 million thea ae from Residential and Rural sales 41.9% 
ae aed . " 
$24.0 million tee from Small Light and Power sales 23.5% 
$23.0 million _ from Industrial sales 
3 from sales to Co-ops and Municipalities 
a ao 


Se from other sales 


Northern States as Power Company 


Serving a thriving area in Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas with electricity and gas 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF 


Head Office * 


NEW YORK 


55 WALL STREET * 


71 Branches in Greater New York 


New York 


57 Branches Uverseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1954 





ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation 
Bank Premises 
Items in Transit with Branches 
Other Assets 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port 
folio 
Due to Foreign Central Banks 


Un Foreign Currencies 


$75,693,233 


29,344,669 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Capital 
(10,000,000 Shares 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total 


$200,000,000 
$20 Par 


300,000,000 
52,662,613 





$1,311,011,894 
1,842,996,802 
35,464,846 
596,283,109 
60,581,083 
2,337,065 ,556 
4,978,328 
43,819,480 
15,000,000 


7,000,000 
27,177,771 
38,100,729 

3,625,188 


$6,323,104,786 


$5,639, 188,380 


46,348,564 
18,492,300 


22,472,680 
38,440,249 
5,500,000 


552,662,613 
$6,323,104,786 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23 

















$400,361,995 of United States Government Obligations and $19,082,200 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
A 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,037,611 





DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Kegister Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 


( orporation 


CURTIS BE. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E, DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

RK. GWIN FOLLIS 


Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


DE WITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


KEITH 8S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 

CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 

FREDERICK b. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williameville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five factors: 


. How much ore we prod 
. How many people are 





ing? (FRB production index) 
rhing? (BLS gricultural em- 








rking? (BLS age weekly hours 


. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. Hew much money is circulating? (FRE bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and $ are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 = 
100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day esti 


based on t ive 





res for five 


components, all of which are subject to later revision 


*Final figures for the five components ( 
Nov. 
130.0 
113.7 
100.3 
106.1 
136.5 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


Feb. Mar. 


124.0 123.0 
108.5 108.2 
"2 OM 

104.1 102.1 
145.0 150.0 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by ELMER M. SHANKLAND* 


Outlook for various groups 


Tue Federal Reserve 
boost in margin requirements to a 
total of 60% has evoked mixed com- 
ment from the investment community 
Essentially, the modest hike in margin 
requirements might be looked upon as 
a warning gesture, tinged with politi- 
cal overtones. Statistically, there is 
no excessive speculation in the stock 
market. Psychologically, there is evi- 
dence of speculative pressure building 
up on the of an 
prosperity” era 

The action does highlight the dom- 
inating position the Federal Reserve 
Board authorities have in regard to 
national credit policy. They hold it in 
their power to adopt a policy of easy 
money, or a money pinch, depending 
upon their judgment as to whether or 
not the economy is veering too much 
toward “deflation” or “inflation.” We 
bring out the above because we feel 
that the average investor has not taken 
this basic fact of a “managed money” 
* M: 


Board's 10% 


basis “Eisenhower 
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Sidney Lurie’s column will resume 


economy into con- 
The 
1946 declaration of 


sideration 


a full employment 
policy has subcon- 
sciously come to 
dominate the atti- 
tude of all govern- 
ment officials 

The sharp advance in stock prices 
in recent 
turbed 


months has not only dis- 
the but 


has given more and more investors, 


“money managers” 
concerned with the investment of sur- 
plus funds, pause to think. With the 
blue-chips jiggling up and down three, 
four, five and more points in one day, 
even the professional, institutional 
investor is finding it hard to forge a 
basic investment policy 

The problem is even harder for the 
individual investor with more modest 
sums to invest. With most of the com- 
forting investment road signs of the 
past apparently no 


longer valid, a 


in the next issue. 


clear-cut investment goal is even more 
In thi 


vestment objectives of capital safety, 


essential respect the basic in- 


income and appreciation are still para- 
The 


them in 


mount tion is how to achieve 
market. Taking the 
vel of the Industrials in rela- 
tion to the Rails and the Utilities 
feel that the latter per- 
haps offer the fruitful 
tment of funds at the 


que 
today’: 
present le 
we 
two groups 
some of most 
sources for inve 
present time 

Though the 
zoomed to new all 
Rail Ave rawe i 
a long way to go befor it 
kin fpin 


matter of fact, the 


Industrial Average has 
time height the 
behind, has 
ap 
As a 
could advance 
the 
egarding the 
the 


lagging fai 


could 
proach the industrial 
tail 
another 20 before approaching 
1929 highs. However, di 


divergence in the A rails 


verage 


at this point appear to ofler some par 


ticularly attractive inve 


Hit hard by 


decline, which 


tment oppor 
traffic 
ome 25° of 
the 
neglect 

the 


again 


tunities last years 
lopped off 
major carrie! rails also 
Now, 

up 


rec- 


earnings 
suffered from 
with 
swing, investors are 
the 


investor 


fre it car loadings on 


once 


ognizing appreciation potentials 


inherent in many rails, as well as their 





attractive yields. The Southern and 
Western rails, which as a group weath- 
ered the storm particularly well, have 
already enjoyed some investment at- 
tention. 

There are other roads in different 
regions, however, which now appear 
to be well worth watching. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, for example, at a re- 
cent 45, provides a 6.7% yield on 
its adequately covered $3 dividend 
Recent pick-up in coal movements 
(C&O is the largest of the Pocahon- 
tas coal carriers) and the upturn in 
steel output, should combine to im- 
prove month-to-month earnings com- 
parisons, afford good appreciation po- 
tentials 
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The VALUE LINE [FTAA] Invesiment Survey 
—_ 





Tobacco Vs. Office Equipment 
Stocks In 1955 


N TODAY'S market, cigarette socks sell only 9! 


over 7% 
yield in most cases less than 4°% 


Is this wide variance justified by such a marked difference in the futures of these two 
individual groups? The fucure prospects for both groups are carefully analyzed by Value 
Line specialists and definite conclusions are brought to you in the new edition of Value 


Line Ratings & Reports 


This issue brings you a full-page analysis of each of 20 leading tobacco and office 
equipment stocks, including specific estimates of 1955 earnings, dividends and normal 
prices for each stock. Also included are fully-disclosed projections for the 


period 
a selling zone. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering 56 Tobacco, 
Office Equipment, Machinery and Machine Too! stocks os a bonus at no extra 
charge under this Special introductory Offer. 
in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries 
ou to sefer and more profitable investing in 1955. Your bonus issue 


te quide 
analyzes 56 stocks, including: 


Amer. Machine & Fdry. 
American Tobecce 
Bullord 


Burr 
Caterpilier Tractor 
Food hinery 





Plus the 64-page Tobecco, Machinery, Machine Tool 
Issue at ne extra charge. 


and Office Equipment 


The Value Line Survey ts now wsed by ower 12,000 individual 
and institutional mbscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and umiversities 


Send $5 te Dept. F8-29 
The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD A Ce., inc 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
S$ BAST 447TH STREET, NEW YorK 17, w. ¥. 


On the other hand, business machine socks sell 


The objective Ratings show which stocks are in a buying zone, which are in 


lat’! Business Moch. 


ee 


Net’! Cash Register 
Netiono! Supply 
Niles-Bement Pond 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 
2 Fortnightly Leners and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


Great Northern Railway, one of the 
most efficient of the major Northwest- 
ern railroads, enjoys a broadly diver- 
sified traffic area—manufactured goods, 
agricultural products, iron ore, forest 
products. At a recent 38 it is conserva- 
tively priced in view of its improving 
position, affords a yield of 5.7% 

Other well-situated roads that merit 
investigation by alert investors include 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio (38), Illinois Cen- 
tral (62), Southern Railway (79) 

Currently overlooked by income- 
minded investors are the railroad pre- 
ferreds. The more conservative in- 
seeking relatively well-pro- 
tected dividends with lesser risk might 
well consider the $5 preferred of Gulf, 


vestor 








> times earnings to yield on average 
15 times earnings and 


1958-60 


in addition, you will receive 


Morris 
on Rond 
Reynolds Tobecce 


” 
Underwood 
and 39 others 


covering 200 stocks and 14 indus- 


*New subseribers only 


Zone State 





Mobile & Ohio (91). Southern Rail- 
way's $2.50 preferred (50) is a very 
attractive quality issue, too. 

Another major group which is well 
behind the Industrials in terms of the 
latter's 25-year high is the Utilities. 
Though yields in this group, particu- 
larly among the quality issues, have 
turned lower, there are still a number 
of good stocks affording an approxi- 
mate 5% return or more, versus the 
Industrials’ 442%. For instance, there 
are such well-situated companies like 
Boston Edison (55), Consolidated Edi- 
son (46), Duquesne Light (34), North- 
ern States Power (16), Ohio Edison 
(44), West Penn Electric (49). 

While the “growth” stock tag is sel- 
dom applied to the utilities, due to the 
regulated nature of their operations, 
investors might well look at them in 
such a light. 

The economics and vitality of a com- 
pany’s service area are among the 
most important analytical yardsticks. 
Checking through the utility list on 
the basis of just two of the fastest- 
growing regions that do provide a 
“growth” background, we find the fol- 
lowing stocks. These appear to be good 
“buys” at this time even for the “de- 
fensive” type of investor (i.e., the man 
concerned primarily with safety of 
principal and stability of income). 

In the Southeast there are Florida 
Power (35), Florida Power & Light 
(56), Southern Company (18), South 
Carolina Electric & Gas (18); in the 
Far West, Pacific Gas & Electric (45), 
Southern California Edison (46), San 
Diego Gas & Electric (19). 

Taking another look at the general 
industrial list, we feel that there are 
some stocks which still appear at- 
tractive pricewise in relation to near- 
term and intermediate earnings pros- 
pects. Among these are Worthington 
Corp. (49), whose aggressive policy of 
diversification has definitely improved 
its investment standing. Despite dilu- 
tion of common through conversion of 
its convertible preferred, the company 
expects to earn $5 per share this year, 
against $5.16 in 1953, when 250,000 
fewer common shares were outstand- 
ing. There are now only about 20,000 
shares remaining of the original 
convertible preferred issue of 70,000 
shares. 

American Cyanamid (54), one of 
the great research organizations of our 
times, has spent huge sums on plant 
expansion and modernization. Latest 
phase has emphasized petrochemicals, 
particularly acrylonitrile, a basic inter- 
mediate for synthetic rubber, fibers 
and plastics. Growing demand for this 
product, coupled with company’s 
broad, entrenched position in anti- 
biotics, augurs well for longer-term 
growth. 
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YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories 

Years of con-picuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our fortune-building growth discoveries 
That is why thousands of investors are 
reading our weekly “Stock Market Ap 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending funda 
mental growth values is the basic factor 
in fortune-building service. No wonder 
Wall Street is so anxious to keep in con 
tact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly guid 
ance bulletins W.H 

lo buy and hold long-term 
situations before the public from de 
their potential values largely eliminates 1 gg pte a Reo 
the hazards of speculation. Now o 
to the discovery 


growth 
recognizes Whe 


ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT 


yting Many years building fortunes investor ee 
America Tomorrow 
econom it guide for 
personal clients with his 


‘ « 
thanks : free to his 
; to 
made while evaluating — _ 
fundamental psychological factors found 


Investors and Traders We 


an advancing market and be sure of a 
profit. He ha light knowledge of stock 
market psye hology und the investment 
cycles He knows next to nothing about 
selecting growth values He does not 
realize the great number of stocks that 
are in a natural stagnation. He 


does not 
know how lew ire 


impulsed by the 
advantages we look for in our 
growth stocks 

Thinking realistically we 
that fortune are 
only through far 
through diver 
tions destroy the 


spec ial 


must agree 
built from small funds 
ighted specializing not 
iheation. A few poor selec 

Funds 
increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
eventy and sold to 
stock at seven that 


gains of years 
were greatly 


doubled in price at 
buy an oil weat 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are ecommending will 
double current price many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the 
Fortune-building requirements call 
least a filty per cent 


rising cost of 
living 
for at fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
their cash shrink 
each year vith no fortune 


buildin 


ANALYST 
values 


hope of 


to recommend 
growth j 0 we have 


a spec ial 
watched for 





in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 


we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently 
we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth 
stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that 
show the greatest fortune-building potentials 


Without 


investor 


such preparation for fortune-building, the 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. | 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy 
lo protect clients against these errors, we 
Safety Rules for Investors and 

Today 


average 


developed our 27 
lraders 

we realize we have reac hed a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures 

We buy values, not the market averages. In order to protect 
clients from getting funds frozen in stocks having their excellent 
records behind them, we select growth values in their infancy 
Holding special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde 
pendent of adverse conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has 
built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of 
from longstanding clients now in our files 


is the one guarantee of security 


gratitude 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. While we watch for opportunities like we now see 
in the offing, they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill-advised speculation 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 


nfortunately, 


many mor It i 


elling near five 
dollars but we believe it soon will sell 


more than three hundred 
per cent higher and should pay at 


A complete analysis of thi 
sent to yearly clients 


We, on current price 


east 
fortune-building opportunity will be 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 
“What ‘Roystone says im re ‘ d by the best in Wall 


Street from the small speculator t " ! t investment trust 

‘One thing is certain Roystor t the tock market 
With a truly remarkable record while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the market change 
“Followers all over America tone as the 
reliable long-term market « gyno w the 
Wall Street technician 

We earnestly believe ther em do ad tor 
vestment and business lerived 
only from factually appraising | f iveatment opportunitic 
in the light of political and so Without such 
there is small hope for the individ in his quest fe 
independence 


many good 


uidance 


w financial 


Remember, there are rules for fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you m your personal problew created 


Contact Service to re 

(for 52 weeks) for the 
twenty-five dollar or tive 
covering the next seven weeks of the 


we ha t 
our special protective and instructive 
place our newspaper comments, | fee 
present, is only dollars for advice 
irrent critical period 
Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and succes in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for America Tomorrow ind 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Trader Annual 
subscribers may send a list of the tocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hille 6, Long Island, N. Y 
(Instituted 1931.) 


those famous 


Midtown consultation appointment, % » 
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BABSON ADVISES 
EARLY SWITCHES 


FREE 7-Stock Check 
Guards Against Losses 


Prices of some well-known stocks 
have been pushed by popular de 
mano far above their value. These 
over-priced stocks are vulnerable to 
sharp declines. Babson's clients are 
now switching to under-priced bar- 
gain stocks. involving less risk and 
richer profit opportunities. Should 
you be switching, too? 

it costs you nothing to play safe! 
Just send us a@ list of seven stocks 
you own. We will tell you whether 
they are on our up-to-date SWITCH 
or HOLD lists. No obligation. Strict 
confidence. Get Babson's unhedged 
Opinion now! 

WRITE DEPT. F-23 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material, All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-11. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Well Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact buy- 
sell price stated in advance. All trades 
Closed out. Advice on soybeans, corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, lard, soybean oil and 
meal, Published Monday and Thursday. 
Air mail tree beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 6 issues of the let- 
ter, also seasonal trend chart on a grain 
which tends to rise at one season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer CF-25 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 —. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL 














Looking Ahead 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


AssumMING war does not occur, and based on the out- 


look for earnings, money rates, and dividends, I give 
herewith my predicted prices for the next two years, 


(subject to the usual 


reactions and delays). 


Wide 


diversification and patience are essential, as always. 


These stocks are arranged by groups: 
Recent Predicted 

Name of stock Price Price 

Am. Agricul. Chemical 87 110 

Deere & Co, 34 45 

Int. Harvester 45 


American Chain & Cable 
Chrysler 

Fruehauf Trailer 

Motor Products 

Murray Corp. 
Stewart-Warner 

Western Auto Supply 


Celotex 

Certain-teed 

Gen. Refractories 
Owens-Illinois Glase 


103 


Atlas Powder 49 
Penna, Salt 49 


Phileo Corp. 37 
Radio Corp. 39 
Zenith Radio 91 


Continental Baking 30 
General Foods 76 
Standard Brands 39 


Babcock & Wilcox 73 
Blaw-Knox 

E. W. Bliss 27 
Bucyrus-Erie 35 
Combustion-Engineering 
National Acme 50 


Aldens 18 
City Stores 20 
Montgomery Ward 77 
Sears, Roebuck 77 
Woolworth 51 


American Smelting 45 
Int. Nickel 58 


Recent Predicted 
Name of stock Price Price 


Mueller Brass 38 45 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal 76 90-100 


Burroughs 


Pare Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Socony-Yacuum 
Standard Oil of Calif. 


Chic., Rl. & Pacifie 
Great Northern Ry. 
New York Central 
Northern Pacific 
Reading 

St. Louis-San Fran. 
Western Pacific Ry. 


U. S. Steel 


So. Porto Rico Sugar 
West Indies Sugar 


American Viscose 


50-60 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


55-60 


Am. & Foreign Power 15 20 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 174 215-225 
Cons. Edison 46 55 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 25 35 
West Penn Electric 47 


ABC. Vending 13 
Brunswick-Balke 20 
Int. Silver 64 
Ford Motor of Canada, 
“4” 113 
Okonite 75 


135-140 
100 


Advance release by air mail of this reg- 
ular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


FIFTY GROWTH STOCKS FOR THE 1950’s 


Revised List 


Bulletin available upon request 


T. ROWE PRICE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


| 
| 10 Light Street 





Investment Research and Counsel 


featuring 


GROWTH STOCKS 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE ECONOMY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 

in military aircraft orders this year 
will probably cut deliveries $500-$700 
million from last year’s $8.6 billion. 

Strikes & Stuclies. Some labor 
spokesmen, preferred, perhaps for 
political reasons, to look on the gloomy 
side. The CIO, for example, claimed 
that the moderate business improve- 
ment shown at the end of the year 
may wilt unless the public’s buying 
power is expanded. This is necessary, 
says the union, to offset cuts in gov- 
ernment spending and the decrease in 
new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures since late 1953. The CIO had its 
own ideas of how to deal with this 
problem: a guaranteed annual wage, 
higher minimum pay, more Federal 
aid to small business and a revised 
tax policy 

As an economic Cassandra, how- 
ever, the CIO could not always lean 
on the record. For in many ways 
workers seemed more satisfied than 
ever. For one thing, last year saw a 
31% drop in the number of strikes. 
The 1.5 million workers that did walk 
off the job lost only 22 million man 
days, 22% fewer than the previous 
year 

Census. Down in Washington they 
are getting ready to tabulate the busi- 
ness situation. For the first time since 
1939, the Census Bureau plans to 
query General Motors, the corner 
grocery, and some three million other 
US. firms about their operations, em- 
ployees, production and costs. 

Interesting as these business sta- 
tistics would be, agricultural figures 
were of more immediate dollar-and- 
cents significance. Though the ex- 
perts disagreed about the amount, 
most were certain that losses from 
storing and disposing of farm sur- 
pluses will be much greater than last 
year’s $420 million; some said it would 
be 80°, higher. The picture was not 
a pretty one. Already worth some $4.1 
billion, mountains of surplus wheat, 
corn, cotton and dairy products are 
growing even faster than the Agri- 
culture Department's “giveaways” 





and cut-rate sales can cut them. This 
is without even counting some $2.5 
billion worth of products now under 
loan that Washington can’t touch 

Farms & Exports. The fact remained 
that there was no quick solution to the 
farm problem without stepped-up ex- 
ports of surplus crops. The question 
was this: should they be given away 
yr traded for useful foreign products? 

Thus did the arguments for free 
trade uttered by Clarence B. Randall 
echo at year’s end through the farm 
lands and factories of a generally 
booming America. 
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> What La A Uwrant ?P¥ 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
again. For example, in the at decade, the common stock warrants af Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield bit. United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed 
$500 investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a ‘for years! 


+ 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 1 
year, 5 years, 10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants being perpetual (such as 
Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become er valuable look at the 
R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the 
right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share at a time up to 1947, In 1942 
R.K.O. common stock was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, the 
warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 64% cents. Obvious! few expected R.K.O 
to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How the picture 
changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O mmon advanced to $28 and the 
warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $ 

Why is a warrant so unique @ vehicle for apprecia- 
tion? When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $24, 
427) 1043 | 1044 eae Tt ns 2 a $500 investment went to $5,625 When RKO. war- 
rants went from 6\egec to 815, the same $500 investment 
=e went to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as 








much as the common! 





What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term and perpetual warrants from | emer 
years, and 1954 saw many new warrants appear, both 


T in the United States and Canada 





Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunite exi i warrants i should 
} rrants re ued, exact what they are 

bought and sold, and what 

dd urket. He must stud all of 

7 a < " eC AUS n the hands of the uninformed 

T vs much danger as promise, If 

' ‘ « ] " , 

mf. Wi D adh i \ ' ated ' spital appreciation, the best § 


investment i rake irchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
By Sidney Fried 


This book has earned the highest praise from some of the beat minds in the securt- 
ties field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of 
formation, It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant lt is 
accompanied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current 
opportunities in warrants in today's market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, 
many selling under 50c. For your copy, fill in the coupon, attac h #2. and mail im- 
mediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder 


eno 
WARRANTS 
+ 











5 R.H.M. ASSOCIATES F-305 
$220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


s Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits of Common Stock 
& Warrants,” by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement 
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The Market Outlook For 1955 
85 Selected Stocks 


Our year-end Special Report contains both a general 
discussion of 1955 prospects and specific data on 85 
diversified stock issues returning from under 2% to 
over 10%, based on 1954 dividends. If you would 


like a free copy, just ask for Letter F 31 


Hornsiower a Weexs 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Di 4-6600 
* Midtown: 400 Madison Ave., at 47th St. (17) PL 1-1900 
*Open Thursdays until 9 PM 


Members Principal Stock ond Commodity Exchanges 
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WHAT ACTION == 


The stock market has gone a long way since our cycle studies turned bullish in Sep- 
tember for the second time for 1954. It has been one of the most phenomenal advances for 
so brief a period in contemporary financial history. 





Many blue-chip issues which heretofore were offering excellent yields, have risen 
to levels where these yields are beginning to be no longer attractive. 


What, then, is the appropriate attitude for investors, pension and trust funds to as- 
sume in the next few weeks when viewed in conjunction with our all-important cycle studies? 


WILL NEW GROUPS TAKE THE LEAD? 


Our staff has observed a gradual, though definitely-pronounced, metamorphosis developing in this 
market during recent weeks. It is a change which opens, in our opinion, many avenues for capital gain in 
certain of the secondary or speculative groups. Correct spotting of these groups through our technical 
devices, seems imperative to the choice of those issues which suggest the best opportunities for profit. 
Since the market has risen to great heights, it is becoming increasingly difficult to uncover individual 
stocks which have not advanced out of proportion to their fundamental and technical positions. Since last 
Summer, Stock Trend has recommended several in this category, stocks about ready for sharp upward moves 

Braniff, Bayuk, National Theatres, to name a few, which have produced unusual capital gains for our clients. 





HERE IS A LOW-PRICED 
“SPECIAL SITUATION” 


Recently another somewhat rare breakout occurred in a 
low-priced equity (see Chart #1) which now holds 
promise of a substantial advance. This Special Situation 
has broken out of a base area of accumulation dating 
back many years, and presents a technical countenance 
not unlike that which appeared in two of our previous se 
lections just prior to their subsequent dynamic upmoves. 











TIMING OF PURCHASES AND SALES ALL-IMPORTANT 


In our over 19 years of experience in the financial field, we long since found that while it is imperative to apply tech- 
nical knowledge (rather than fundamentals, such as earnings, etc.) in the selection of the most promising securities to 
buy, the most important and valuable consideration is the TIMING of such purchases (or sales) in accordance with 
our own cycle studies. It is apparent to us that, in the vast majority of cases, buying even the soundest issue at the 
wrong cyclical time, nearly always leads to capital losses. On the other hand, purchase of what may be regarded as an 
outright speculative issue at the right cyclical time does more often than not, lead to capital gains. Those who bought 
the blue-chip, COCA-COLA, early in 1946 between 190-200, for example, saw it lose nearly 50% in value in the years that 
followed, On the other hand, those who purchased speculative BRANIFF when our cycles were bullish in 1954, saw it 
go from around $6 per share to $17, for a capital gain of well over 200%. 


BUYING AND SELLING WAVES CAN BE DETERMINED IN ADVANCE 


Nearly 20 years of research in and practical applica- This showed a bull market top between January and 
tion of pra Foe phenomena has convinced us that important April, and a bear trend into the Summer. This developed al- 
(and even secondary, and some minor) moves in stock most precisely as outlined. Then, too, the great bull market 
prices can be forecast months ahead of their actual occur- of 1954 defied many experts, but was graphically por- 
rence, Take, for example, again, our Cycle Forecast for trayed in our Cycle Forecast for that year as published 
1953 (published in the Fall of 1952). in October, 1953. 


HERE ARE SOME RECENT STARTLING EXAMPLES 


Two of the most impressive examples of the effect of cyclical phenomena on the stock market were those which de- 
veloped following the August decline, when many market observers felt that a deeper and longer setback was under 
way. At this time (September, 1954), our cycles were bullish and the market was immediately “rescued” from what 
superficially appeared to be a true secondary decline 


The second instance showing the value of the cycles in forecasting was the dynamic post-election rise in November— 
an advance which went quite contrary to the election results and to general opinion. In this month our cycles were 
predominantly bullish. 


Stock TREND SERVICE 


87 DWIGHT STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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==<SnouLp You Take Now? 


WHY YOU SHOULD SOON BE WATCHFUL OF CERTAIN BLUE-CHIP STOCKS 


It is common knowledge that the great advances which cycles already indicate the inception of what promises to be a 
have occurred in the so-called “blue-chips” during the past bear market in stocks, it behooves all investors and traders to 
year and a half have been caused, to a very substantial extent, anticipate broad scale liquidation by such institutions and 
by heavy buying of these shares by insurance companies, trusts organizations as mentioned above. The wise market operator 
one poe funds will be disposing of his shares just prior to the termination of 

hose who manage the employable funds of these firms our final bullish cycles a few months hence, knowing that it 
know that assets determined by the current high market values may be too late when the inevitable collapse has begun under 
of hundreds of thousands of shares of the issues they are hold- impetus of 5,000, 10,000 or 20,000-share blocks 
ing represent paper rather than accepted, cold cash capital It is from the advance knowledge which our clients have 
gains—*‘ paper gains’’ which can suddenly evaporate in a severe of these CRITICAL TIME ZONES which makes Stock Trend 
market decline Service counsel a must with investors and traders scattered 

In view of the fact that after a certain month in 1955 our throughout the United States and many foreign countries 








HERE IS AN INVESTMENT ISSUE THAT HAS 
PRODUCED A BULLISH “SAUCER” SIGNAL 


|! After a most impressive rise in 1954, this investment stock has 


moved sideways for several weeks under what appears to be re- 
accumulation. Its recent technical pattern suggests a “saucer” 
formation which is usually productive of another upwave that 
should carry it to new highs. It is one of the soundest investment 
equities on the New York Stock Exchange, yet is capable of 
enjoying an upswing comparable to more speculative situations 








WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK NOW? 


As this copy is written (December 20th) to meet publishers’ closing dates for January, our clients are well aware 
~—and have been for weeks—of what to expect for the stock market in 1955... There are clusters of cyclical factors timed 
for this period which could produce very exciting sessions and unusually high volume. HOWEVER, AN EXTREMELY 
SHARP RELAPSE IS ALSO CYCLICALLY INDICATED TO DEVELOP IN A CERTAIN PRE-DETERMINED 
TIME ZONE. This should not be the terminating point of the bull market, but a setback of sufficient magnitude to 
create excellent opportunities to buy into “Special Situations”, two of which are commented on in this advertisement 


TRY OUR TIMING STUDIES FOR GREATER POTENTIAL PROFITS IN YOUR COMMODITY TRADING 
Those who operate in the commodity markets realize that potential profits can and often do surpass capital gains in 
stocks in shorter time. During the past year, more and more individuals have set aside a part of their 


funds for 
trading in grains. 


We have found that certain cyclical TIME factors explain many moves which regular technical or fundamental 
indicators may not show at all, or perhaps too early or too late. 

Those who are seriously interested in employing these time studies to their actual trading may do so by subscribing 
to our Commodity Wire Service at the special fee of only $100 for two months or $190 for four months 

In addition to this, or as an adjunct to your own methods of anticipating the trends—both Minor and Intermediate 
you may find our Annual Grain Market Forecast (Led by Wheat) an invaluable source of information. A 
number of copies of our 1955 Forecast are available at $25 each, 


The Commodity Wire Service and/or the Forecast itself should be ordered direct from this advertisement 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

We have purposely TIMED this advertisement so that it would be, in our opinion, most valuable to those who 
heretofore have not had our service. However, this means that to have a knowledge of, and take advantage of, the 
cycles, you must act very promptly in sending your trial or regular subscription. We prefer that clients send in 
regular subscriptions so that continuity of our Service will not be broken at this important juncture in the market 


limited 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW READERS ONLY—— SA Me MK, 


The offers herein are intended strictly for new readers qualify are welcome to see our Service actually at wort 
only. They are not available to those who have had “trials” and to test its basic qualities of frankness and boldness in 
during the past year, or anyone who does not look upon its forecast of the general trend and of specific stocks to 
investing and trading as a serious business. Readers who buy or sell in order to acquire capital enhancement 





NEAR-TERM SHARP BREAK COMING SPECIAL OFFER 


Th » 4 otty to thi oo STOCK TREND SERVICE, INC., 

ose who respond promptly to s announcemen : , . sold 4 

have knowledge of the key Period relatively near at hand when ~ — St., Springfield 3, Mass. 

our cycle studies indicate a full-fledged severe and encompassing eee layoey pone enter es / ~ ay iottee to Stock 

setback in the stock market. If you own recently over-exploited Go Gul aanelas ois ¢ below. | am te a 

issues and do not sell prior to this anticipated break, you may 

not see some of them attain their previous high levels again prea: — Fr ebcpeeeg staan sang nS aii 

in 1955, even though these same studies do not necessarily show - , 

the early 1955 highs as the final zeniths for some leading averages Six Months 5) Six Months 20 () 

Send me one month's trial of your twice-a-week Hulletin 68 0) 

All of which brings us back to the point brought forth early Send me yearly Forecast for 1955 szs () 

in this advertisement, viz. that successful investing and trading fend me Commodity Forecast for 1955 so 0) 

depends almost solely on TIMING. Stock Trend is essentially 

an invaluable TIMING service, based on cyclical components not, Name 

to our knowledge, available elsewhere in its degree of accuracy 

in predicting market oscillations. 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, al low cost, how 
Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Bearsden you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore 
sight .. . the investment implications of cur 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 

rofitable investment opportunities .. . the 

nowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably we 

No other publication is like Barron's. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
_ you money-making, protective in 
ormation you need in managing your busi 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check; or tell us to bill you 
Address: Barron's, 40 New St., New York 4, 

F-115 


GREAT NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FLORIDA 


KEEP ABREAST OF NEWS, FACTS, 
VITAL DEVELOPMENTS THRU THE 


FLORIDA BUSINESS LETTER 


Florida's dynamic economy is unique, fast. 
changing, filled with opportunities — if you 
know bow and when w act. The Florida 
Business Letter provides this vital informa. 
tion twice-a-month the year round! 


tavelvebte tool for businessmen, property- 
owners, investors, for making plans, evalua- 
ting markets, conducting business 

Anewers questions about markets, new indus- 
tries, real estate trends, business conditions. 
Condenses « world of information into « 
“teletype style’ 4-page report foreasy reading. 
... 8 complete service, including maps, news 
flashes, special reports by « staff of expert 
business analysts for only $2 a month — $24 
for the entire year 

FREE TRIAL Clip this ad to your lewerhead 
and we'll send you details and start your 
subscription. If not satished after 5 issues, 
you may cancel without paying a cent! 


First Researcn CorPorat 
OF FLORIDA 


505 PIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG MIAMI 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Suggesting some still available values 


Any market which advances for 17 
months without a single correction of 
as much as 442% (in the D-J Indus- 
trials) naturally is not as cheap as it 
once was. An “accident” always can 
happen as the excuse for a welcome 
setback. The fact remains, however, 
that the usual technical bac kground 
for an still is 

Probably it will take “some- 
unexpected” to stocks 


below 


intermediate decline 
lacking 
thing make 
much as 10% 
and 10% declines in 
a churning market like this until re- 


cent regarded as 


available at as 
current prices 


years were just 
routine 


The big 
market 


this 
as I see it, is the unwilling- 
those 


supporting factor in 


ness of who own 


securities to 
take profits and pay the capital gains 
tax. Millions and 


millions of shares 


which sold in 


otherwise might be 
profit-taking being 
held undisturbed because of capital 
gai tax 


The 


pe ople 


maneuvers are 
inhibitions 

great mass of stocks is held by 
regard 
locked in” by the present 
Rising 


who themselves as 
ple asantly 


tax ystem prices do not 


bring out a supply of shares Prices 


go higher and higher because eager 


buyers must sellers 


cajole reluctant 
into making offerings 

More and more will be heard about 
what steps should be taken to “con- 
trol’ the stock market, o1 
You can't “tame” 


not 


“tame” it 
a market which is 
borrowed money by 

requirements; 


based on 


raising margin and 


the people who 
own stocks at such 
large profits do 
not “scare” easily. 

The one logical 
control measure 
(open only to 
Congress) is to 
reduce the capital gains tax to a level 
where people won't feel that they are 
impoverishing themselves unneces- 
sarily when they sell. 

I know hundreds of people who 
would be willing to take profits in 
their life shares, for in- 
if the tax were 10% or 12% 
on long-term profits instead of 25%. 
I would guess that 90% of all the 
General Motors (102) stock now out- 
standing cost the present owners less 
Probably 


insurance 
stance 


than half its current price. 
95° of the of International 
Business Machines (362) paid less 
than 65 for their stock. I imagine 90% 
of the owners of Lincoln National Life 
(385) paid less than 100. Just figure 
what it would cost them, with a 25% 
capital gains tax, to sell! 

It might also be remarked that if 
the Federal Government wants to 
share in this big market through 
larger tax collections, it can do so in 
a big way by reducing the capital 
gains tax. I would guess that the 
capital gains tax yield would increase 
200% to 400% each year if the tax 
were made 10% instead of 25°, and I 
suspect that this is an overconserva- 
tive estimate 


owners 


So here is your argu- 
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ment, Representatives and Senators: 
cut the tax rate on capital gains and 
you will (a) “tame” this rise in stocks 
and (b) increase the Government's 
revenues. Don’t forget that 8,000,000 


people or more hold stocks! Most of 


them vote, too! 

American Metal Co., Ltd. (48) owns 
(directly or indirectly) a 32% interest 
in Mufilira Copper, a 50.6% interest 
in Chibuluma Mines, a 32.65% inter- 
est in Roan Antelope Copper, a 
19.72% interest in O’okeip Copper, a 
28.5% interest in Tsumeb Corpora- 
tion, a 9% interest in Climax Molyb- 
denum, a 9% interest in Consolidated 
Coppermines, a 10% interest in Cop- 
per Range and a 100% interest in 
Southwest Potash. In addition, the 
company mines and smelts lead and 
zinc in Mexico, has a zinc smelter in 
Oklahoma, with about 9% of the 
smelting capacity of the nation, and 
a copper refinery in New Jersey, 
which represents about 11% of Amer- 
ica’s refining capacity. As a dealer 
in metals American Metal Co., Ltd 
in 1953 sold 434,000 tons of copper, 
270,000 tons of lead and 148,000 tons 
of zinc. 

The above are the principal assets 
owned in addition to a 75% interest 
in the newly-discovered silver-cop- 
per-lead-zine property in Northum- 
berland County, New Brunswick, 
which appears to have such a high 
potential as a geographically acces- 
sible, rich, big, open-pit mine 

It is estimated that the company will 
report something like $3.75 to $4 a 
share on its almost 3 million shares 
of stock outstanding for 1954. The 
stock now is on a $1.40 regular divi- 
dend basis, and in 1954 a year-end 
extra of 65 cents a share was paid 
following a 5% stock dividend or- 
dered earlier in the year. It is the 
writer's opinion that this is one of the 
more interesting and cheaper metal 
shares, and that it will be a good stock 
to own over a period of years. Its 
potential is not fully appreciated. The 
foundations have been built on which 
gradually to develop a much larger 
earning power. I am convinced that 
the importance of the New Brunswick 
discovery has been “played down” 
rather than exploited in the market. 

This writer™usually is allergic to 
stocks selling at a few dollars a 
share, feeling that the better values 
usually are in stocks priced at many 
dollars per share. Once in a while, 
however, something “low-priced” ap- 
pears to have real appeal. Prairie Oil 
Royalties Company, Ltd., which re- 
cently has been selling in Toronto at 
around $2.10 a share (Canadian 
funds), woulgseem to be an excellent 
speculation ig.a.Canadian oil royalty 
venture which is associated with good 
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| 13] SOUND STOCKS 
for INCOME and PROFIT 
Announcing UNITED’S 1955 


list of recommended issues 


pest Report covering UNITED'S complete Supervised 
List of Recommended Common Stocks for 1955 is just off 
the press. It is broadly diversified as to industry, and selections 
range from the highest quality stocks for safety and income 
to lower-priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. 
Included are pk with long dividend records, yielding 5% 


to 7.3%. You will find the following issues of special interest: 


13 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 25 
22 Quality Growth Stocks; liberal yields 
8 Speculative Growth Stocks at 13 to 52 
24 Steady Earners; yields up to 7.3% 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 131-Stock Report. In addition 
you will receive without extra charge the next four issues of the 
weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. (This offer open 
to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
UNITED Reports , 


are backed by 35 | 
years’ experience in 


counselling investors | 
They are used by more | Address 
investors than any 


other advisory service | City State 


ACT NOW! “sit | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BY AIRMAIL $1.25{])! 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 














ARE YOU HOLDING THESE 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS? 


Allegheny Corp. Georgia-Pacific Plywood Raytheon Mfg. 
American Airlines Howe Sound Republic Pictures Corp. 
Armour & Co. internat'l. Tel. & Tel. Rexall Drug, inc. 
Ashiand Oil & Ref. Nat'l. Distillers Prod. Schenley industries 
Budd Co. N.Y. Central R.R. Schering Corp. 
Continental Motors Pennsylvania R.R. Spiegel inc. 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 18 stocks based on 
consensus of over 40 leading advisory services. 


ALSO THE EXPERTS’ FAVORITE 


This popular stock is gaining more in “Buy” ratings than other favorites of the 
analysts. Our concise report on these 19 stocks is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service 
including DuVal's Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations 
and all Special Reports for only $3. 


Send No Money Now ----------~-—" 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. E-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1. N. Y. 


Please send me Report on shove stocks FREE with 4 weeks subscription w the complete 
DUVAL'S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service for $5. (Air-Mail $5.25). Bill me at later date 


Vieace print clearly) 
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COMMON STOCKS 


TO EARN MORE 
IN 1955 


Value-minded investors will be interested in FINANCIAL WORLD'S timely 
new study of 30 COMMON STOCKS which, because of increasing industrial 
activity and a better business outlook for these companies, SHOULD EARN 
SUBSTANTIALLY MORE IN 1955. The stocks selected are mostly of 1 in- 
vestment grade and enjoy RATINGS from “B” to “A+” by FINANCIAL 
WORLD INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS. The group includes 16 stocks re- 
cently priced 16 to 46... 7 stocks priced 51 to 71... 7 stocks priced 77 to 
132. Considering high quality, indicated yields are well above average, even 
after a sizable price rise: Only 4 yields ander 4% ... 6 yields 4.3% to 4.8% 
«++ 16 yields 5.1% to 5.9% ...4 yields 6.3% to 7.3%. 


Industries With Brightest 1955 Outlook 


Which Stock Groups Fared Best in 1954 Market? 
Growth Industries—Which In Best Position? 


Over 45.000 thoughtful investors and far-sighted business men and women 
are looking forward to the timely study of TWENTY BASIC INDUSTRIES and 
THEIR OUTLOOK for 1955 in January 26 FINANCIAL WORLD—ANNUAL 
REVIEW AND FORECAST NUMBER. You'll have a better perspective of 
business and Investment PROSPECTS for 1955 after reading above and other 
top features, including: “500 Billion Dollars National Product Within 10 
Years,” America’s goal... . “Patterns in Stock-Price Indexes”, showing which 
Stock Groups fared best in 1954 market... . “SURVEY OF CROWTH 
INDUSTRIES”-— Which in best position? Which lack promise? .. . “ARISTO- 
CRATS OF THE STOCK LIST”-—Record of Steady Dividend Payers for 
Quarter-Century or More. . . . “Three Planned Programs for Investing 
$10,000-——-$15,000-—-825.000. .. . “NEW PEAK IN STOCK SPLITS,” with 
List of Stock Dividends and Stock Splits in 1954... . “What Outlook for 
New Financing in 1955"-—Review of High Records set in Capital Markets 
during 1954, 





For 52 years FINANCIAL WORLD has been supplying investment information 
and guidance—helping thrifty men and women to invest their surplus funds 
more wisely, more profitably, and with a maximum degree of safety. 


$4 VALUE FOR ONLY $3 
Save $1 on New Get-Acquainted Offer 


If you return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive “30 COMMON STOCKS TO EAKN MORE IN 1956", “Planned Invest- 
ment Program to Bring You Steady Dividend Income of $25 or $50 EVERY WEEK", and 
TWO copies of valuable €4-page “Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks". Besides Digest 
of Recent Reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide gives our INVESTMENT 
RATING on EACH STOCK «so you can reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and whether 
to dispose of any stocks you now own 


Accept above Trial Offer at once and we will also send you “162 COMMON 
STOCKS DOWN 404 TO #9, FROM &-YEAR HIGHS", with 20 issues Selected as Havin 
Best A al for the Value-Minded Investor Today; ‘110 Stocks With Firet Claim on Profite’’; 
and “PLANNING THE INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO" 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six months) for 
complete 4-PART Investment ice, including Extras offered above, PLUS Investment 
Advice Privilege, AND Latest Annual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL, 40th-Revised 
Edition. We really help investors get Bigger Values from their investment dollars. A 
trie! will convince you. ALL Your Money Back In 30 Days if mot satished. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 


86-F8 Trinity Plece New York 6, N. Y. 











people, has a proved nucleus of oil 
royalty properties, and probably will 
expand into a larger enterprise. It 
has a reasonable capitalization, and 
the stock is down substantially from 
the price at which it formerly sold. 
It may have more merit than most 
low-priced Canadian landspread is- 
sues. 

West Penn Electric (49) pays $2.40 
per annum and apparently earned 
about $3.60 a share in 1954, against 
$3.43 a share in 1953. The dividend 
was increased from a $2 rate to a 
$2.40 rate in September, and it looks 
likely that the rate of payment will be 
increased again some time in 1955. 
A higher dividend has been paid on 
this stock each year since 1948: $1 in 
1948, $1.52% in 1949, $1.85 in 1950, 
$2 in 1951, $2.05 in 1952, $2.20 in 1953 
and $2.30 in 1954. The company’s 
subsidiaries have a higher-than-aver- 
age industrial load but are lessening 
their dependence on steel and bitu- 
minous coal. This stock looks cheaper 
than some other utility issues and has 
appreciation possibilities. It is rec- 
ommended as a more desirable utility 
equity. 

Kendall Co. (4042), paying $2 and 
earning about $3.60 a share in 1954, 
looks like a good value in a combina- 
tion surgical supply and textile com- 
pany. Sales have about doubled since 
1945. Earnings for the last nine years, 
adjusted for stock splits, have aver- 
aged $5.28 a share. Surgical dressings 
and associated products in recent 
years have been about 40° of sales. 
The textile division makes unbleached 
and finished cottons, specializing in 
such things as tobacco cloth, cheese- 
cloth, dish towels, industrial cloths, 
children’s garments, diapers, etc. 
Among the company’s trade names 
are Bauer & Black, Curity, Blue Jay 
and Curad. Book value of $38.48 a 
share at the end of 1953 greatly un- 
derstates replacement costs of physi- 
cal property. About 48% of the stock 
is owned by sources close to the man- 
agement. 

Even at new highs Bendix Avia- 
tion (107) probably is cheaper than 
most of the shares of companies 
spending heavily for research It 
looks like a good issue to own in 1955 

. For yield, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator (22) looks desirable. It pays 
$1.40, has no bonds or preferred ahead 
of the common, and ought to earn 
better than $2 this yea As specu- 
lations, like the shipping shares, espe- 
cially U.S. Lines and American Ex- 
port Lines. Expect the shipping busi- 
ness to be better this year. 


Advance release by air mail of this reg- 
ular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


Forbes 





BOOKLETS 
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FI B E R G LAS $ —NEW MAGIC PLASTIC 


One of fastest growing industries— 
Used in hundreds of industries 


U. S. FIBERGLASS 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC. 
CLASS ‘‘A” STOCK 


Price— 2% a share 
(A REAL GROWTH STOCK) 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


357. PrLannep Propuct DIVERSIFICATION: 
For U.S. management, diversification of 
product mix is not always an easy job to 
accomplish. Success may not come to an 
individual company for two to four years. 
Consequently, proper planning and or- 
ganization are vital requisites in launch- 
ing a new program of diversification. Of 
particular interest to investors will be the 
examples in this booklet of companies 
which have benefited from diversification. 
Several case histories show how a di- 
versified product mix has greatly in- 
creased the rate of return on investment 
and stock values (5 pages). 


Over $220,000 Cash recently put into Company's Treasury thru public 
financing. 


Current assets over $204,000. 


liabilities less than $13,000 
(Nov. 30, 1954). 


Current 


Company will be in production during January. Owns modern, ideally 
located plant in near-by suburb. Now getting set to produce units such 
as film cases, film reels, beer and soft drink cases and later a big diversity 
of products from outdoor furniture to automotive parts 
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358. THe Impact ON Pension PLANS OF 
THE 1954 Socta Securtry AMENDMENTS: 
The Social Security Law has undergone 
four major changes since its adoption 17 
years ago, three of them in the last four 
years. In the 1952 Presidential campaign, 
the candidates of both parties advocated 
larger pension benefits and more workers 
under Social Security. After his election, 
President Eisenhower placed Social Se- 
curity expansion on his list of “must” 
legislation and Congress enacted new 
amendments in August, 1954. This survey 
indicates that most corporations are not 
revising their pension plans as a result of 
the latest increases in Social Security 
benefits. The purpose of this bulletin, 
therefore, is to point out the likely con- 
sequences to management for failing to | 
change their pension plans where neces- 


Fiberglass cannot rust, is corrosion-proof and fungus-proof. U.S. Fiberglass 
reinforced plastics are about 3 times stronger than structural steel 
Wonderful for boat hulls, auto bodies, aircraft 


WE GIVE—“U. S. Fiberglass” a “BUY NOW” rating at the low price 
of $2 a share—as a fast growth situation in the new and rapidly 
expanding fiberglass industry. 


~---------GENERAL INVESTING CORP.---------- 


kM 
80 Wall St., New York BOwling Green 9-5240 


Send me new report on U. 8. Piberglass Industrial Plastics, Inc 


building materials, ete 


Name 
(Please print clearty) 


Address 


City + 


= 


ws 
-——“~ 


sary (3 pages). 


359. THe Hicn Cost or DiscrimMINnatTION: 
In this pamphlet issued by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, opin- 
ion analyst Elmo Roper warns that racial 
and religious discrimination costs US. 
business and industry $30 million a year. 
To Roper, discrimination has a chain re- 
action effect on the industry. “Where dis- 
crimination on the job exists, the person 
discriminated against, of course, is pain- 
fully hurt. But so, too, is employee morale 
and productivity. The attitudes of worker 
to fellow worker and of worker to super- 
visor deteriorate . . . can and has led to 
work stoppages and wildcat strikes.” 
Roper feels that $10 out of every $75 
paycheck is wasted “on the phony luxury 
of indulging our prejudices” (18 pages) 


360. A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS AND 
Epucation: US. businessmen have long 
believed in giving financial aid to higher 
education. But Thomas B. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the Scott Paper Co., believes in 
carrying the process one or two steps 
further. In this reprint of remarks made 
at the Wharton School of Finance, Mc- 
Cabe suggests a special kind of busi- 
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PROFITS for YOU! 


On December 1 we advertised: 
LARGE PROFITS Prir eines 
@ I buy the same stocks I recom- 
mend and took a position—(initial 
capital only $1925.00). One week 
later this could have been closed at 
a net profit of $1150.00! 
NEW SIMILAR OPPORTUNITY SOON! 


Reports F-32 and F-35 ex- 
plain all. New Readers 


these two valuable reports, 
brochure and next bulletin 
all for only 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE ” NEW JERSEY 














ness-education program. He thinks that 
talented educators should be invited into 
industry to work and to study at indus- 
try’s expense—and management repre- 
sentatives should be invited by academic 
leaders to take an active part in class 
work in colleges and universities. (19 
pages) 
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p* we They, 


Shares of NATIONAL STOCK 
Series currently represent an in- 
vestment in a diversified group 
of over 110 common stocks of 
American corporations. For Pro- 
spectus and other information, 
ill out and mail the coupon, 
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Nome 
Address 
City & State 
NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 
120 Broadwoy, New York 5, New York 
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NINE STOCK ANALYSIS 


BULL 
Three speculative stocks for °55 
YEARS aiels 


Tue year 1954 ended with a flourish he was so very 
AHEAD > > and in a blaze of glory. For the in- successful in 1954, 

oa vestor there has never been a better lives under the il- 
Besic Analysis continues to demol year in our country’s history. Aver- lusion that he can’t 
ish all known records for market fore age gains of 50% and more don’t hap- go wrong in the 
sight. We forecast this record breaking pen very often over so brief a period market and that he 
bull market in 1949 P 

: »f time, and it is hardly surprising that knows all the an- 

Don't be deceived by charts. Get the ied Wall Gtrest exerts on ole 
hidden facts that all the experts have oes age — oe —_ swers, is just ask- 
missed. Why heavy money continues most irresistible attraction ing for punishment and he’s bound to 
into stocks. Why this is the first PER The stock market has entered the get it. As the stock market climbs to 
MANENT market in 30 years. Why happy state of euphoria where it looks higher and higher levels we should 


prices are moving from undervalue te the future with rose-colored , | 
. nto » > = -, ~ > ‘res ; “irc > _ 
tion plateaus. The 4 PLUS money , yecome increasingly circumspect in 
our selections and more modest in 


vista of 9 more years of money into glasses and glosses over the flaws in 
our expectations 


stocks he 

Some months ago (September 15, 
1954) 1 suggested Capital Airlines as 
an interesting speculative commit- 
Pe eg Sg aR | ment on basis of that airline’s daring 
ae Mine lemetiie Gemnantt tae W006 precise formula exists to determine decision to bank its entire future on a 
2. The unique study of September the right price of a stock, but while new, foreign plane, the British Vick- 
1954 “Nine Bull Years Ahead?’ the limitations are flexible, they nev- ers “Viscount In a recently pub- 
3. Our penetrating analysis at depth ertheless exist. In my opinion, the lished study on the domestic airline 
“What's Ahead for 1955?” limits are still some distance away industry in general and American 
Your money back if not impressed and, at the turn of the year, there is Airlines and Capital Airlines in par- 
Cc. F. M. Williams no evidence of technical deterioration. ticular, Henry Beecken, well-known 
36 West 40th Street, New York 18 | But any investor who, merely because Washington Aviation consultant. 
Now Vert keadee | reaches even more optimistic conclu- 
sions on the likely future earning 

power of Capital Airlines 
T , STOCK PROFITS! Pointing out that “reasonably good 
GUIDE 0 55 7 earning power” had been demon- 
strated in recent years in spite of the 
use of antiquated and poorly compe- 
new and possibly bigger capital gains opportunities ahead! To titive equipment, Beecken estimates 
help you select the right stocks for °55 and decide on the right that Capital could earn $4.88 a share 
. ’ ‘ . with an average load factor of 62% 
investment policy, here is tested guidance: $6.06 at 64% and $7.37 at 66%. as 
A STOCK TO BUY NOW! 1955 Stock Market and Business Fore- soon as its entire fleet has been re- 


ast yw ad wart ou tn advance about are ~e . . . . 
This large company recently increased it: y amine inex taeiee endl placed by the 60 Viscounts, which will 
. s to <pandi inte ; ow See - — be delivered over the next oO ‘ 
dividend from $1.60 to 82. Exy ng it areet: prediets WHEN mastet thoulé xe delivered over the next 24 months 
great new sales territor and has uraniun 


955 top and bottom levels and WHAT Since the Viscount, which has been 
interests with major potential. Priced under we . b. 
@, stock has begun advance, but sharp prices should be then. (The verified enthusiastically received by all who 
rise is still ahead ccuracy of our Forecasts extends back to have flown it, including twelve of 
oe Ey CER. Say eeenee na Canny een Capital’s senior pilots, will represent 
10 LEADERS FOR 1955 predicted the large advance since 1953.) fas at I 4 F . 

; the most modern airplane in this 
From 10) active stocks under study ‘ 7 , . 
have selected TEN issues with appreciatior The Special Studies at left name stocks we country, a load factor of well over 60% 

(vs. 58° at present) seems a very 
3. And, during next four weeks which may reasonable expectation Capital 1s 
payers, now in attractive buy areas. (Our 


1964 elections scored gains up to 136 ” decide your investment results for 1955, you buying these 60 planes at a cost of $67 
leas thar eat will receive our Weekly Bulletin “Supervised 
ana you 


million without any down payment o 

Growth Leaders It tells what to do. how h uté y i pay n 

PETROCHEMICAL “BUYS” much to place in stocks and other securities terms which the experts describe as 

TR ae what individual stocks to buy, and at what “amazing.” Even though the price of 
vikdden value eld is fastest-grow 


ing section of chemical industry, with virtu prices (This 2-yr.-old Service sew Capital Airlines stock has doubled in 
ally unlimited future. We evaluate 16 strong now used by investors in all 46 states and 6 


; ot the past four months, the stock (now 
: ’ N . . [now oreign countries.) ‘ 
ate, PSR SEVEN PUR PURCHASES um 25) still looks like one of the best 
PLUS: 4 weeks of our Bulletin “Super- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! speculations in the air transport in- 
vised Growth Leaders” with Our - Bech © 
seen eee * r tee (eee eee , 
1955 Annual Forecast Fr —y —s International Telephone’s 1954 earn- 
' I enclose 65 to cover your 1965 Annual Forecast, and 4 . 
weeks of your complete Weekly Service, together with the ings, estimated at $2.70 a share, are 
ALL FOR $5, ON Special Studies naming A Stock to Buy Now, 10 stocks for { * . by . ais f = . 
1965 1 Petrochemical Buys. If not satisfied with your distorted y reserves or non-recur- 
MONEY BACK Service, I may request refund > ring losses of well over 30c a share, 
GUARANTEE! Name representing primarily write-offs 
BONUS! Keply at once, and get without 
extra charge 6-page Atomic Industry 
Report, featuring Sound Uranium Buy 


' 
r 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
9 eteess necessitated by the recent disposal of 
' 
. 
' 
r 
and 10 Attractive Atomic Growth Stocks! 
' 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


picture It is a matter of opinion 


A unique $2.00 hether likely future earnings should 

$900 offer to make you $900 aluated with a multiple of ten o1 
a permanent cli ‘ or turante'’ a @hather a stock 
ent, All reports 


should yield 6% or 5% or 4% No 











If you missed some of the big stock profits made in °54, there are 


prospects of 100% or more based on thet: are best for capital gains during 1955 


continued current growth, Strong dividend 
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Ons ite the company’s Coolerator Division, 
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conditions and prospects, both here 
and in Europe, where IT has major 
manufacturing subsidiaries, earnings 


for the current year are estimated to | 


rise to a new all-time high, probably 
between $4 and $5 a share. 

Many investors remember and con- 
tinue to regard IT primarily as a tel- 
ephone and telegraph company. This 
is no longer the case, especially afte: 
the perfectly timed sales of its Spanish 
and Argentine telephone subsidiaries 
after the war, and telephone and tele- 
graph revenues now account for only 
about 10% of total income. Manufac- 
turing operations in this country and 
abroad comprise a broad field of elec- 
trical, electronic and telephone equip- 
ment Dividend payments, which 
were disappointingly small at only $1 
in 1954, are virtually certain to be 
liberalized this year, particularly if a 
further normalization of foreign ex- 
change conditions in Europe should 
permit the unrestricted transfer of 
profits to the American parent com- 
pany. IT, now 26, is still selling below 
its postwar high of 33. I consider it a 
sound speculation. 

The recent acquisition of Hotels 
Statler is beginning to pay off for Hil- 
ton Hotels, which is now by far the 
world’s largest hotel enterprise. Hil- 
ton’s net earnings from operations for 
the months of October and Novembe: 
jumped to 98c a share (after all charg- 
es and taxes) vs. 75c for the corre- 
sponding two months of 1953, when a 
smaller number of shares was out- 
standing. A total income of $3.50 a 
share for 1954 now seems assured. 

But this is only the beginning. The 
famous Shamrock in Houston 
added to the Hilton organization in 
November. This year, the Beverly 
Hilton and the Statler in Dallas will 
join the fold in this country, while 
Hilton International will open a hotel 
in Istanbul. Others will follow in 
Mexico City, Acapulco, Cairo, Havana, 
Rome and Montreal. 

Although the expansion of Hilton 
Hotels on the surface may appear too 
rapid and daring, it is brilliantly con- 
ceived and expertly financed so that 
the greatest possible benefit accrues 
to the stockholder 

Hilton Hotels directors have already 
hinted that a dividend increase will be 
considered in 1955. In view of the 
sharply rising earnings trend, estab- 
lishment of a $2 rate is merely a ques- 
tion of time, in my opinion; this would 
raise the dividend yield to 5%4% at 
the present price of 38. I continue to 
view the prospects of Hilton stock with 
confidence and optimism. 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. 
request. 
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+. Facts and Principles 


By 
George A. Chestmuet, Jr 
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Graphic Charts 

Arithmetic Stock Averages 

Geometric Stock Averages 

Cemporison of the Arithmetic and 
Geometric Averages of Two Stocks 
—Secony Oil and Coca-Cola 

The Dow-Jones Averages 

The American Investors Service Com- 
posite Geometric Average 

Americon Investors Service Industry 
Group Averages 

Comparison of the Broad Generei 
Morket Averages since 1946 

Definition ond Classification of 
Trends 

Volatility-Correlation Indexes 

Volotility-Correlation Ratings 

Factors Respomibie for Correlation 

How Te Estimate Probable Ampli- 
tude of Price Movements Based on 
Volatility-Correlation Ratings 

Group Pertormonce 1946-1953 

Relative Strength, Divergent Trends 
—Effects of Accumulation and Dis- 
tribution 


About the Author: 


Mr. Chestnutt is Executive 


Director of American Inves- 


tors Service — America’s 
leading advisory service for 
professional investors and 
stock market technicians. 


For only $1.00 you can become thoroughly familiar with all 
the subjects suggested by the chapter headings shown below: 





Relative Strength Measurement Ratie 
Anolysis—Historical Background 
Wheat Deo Relative Strength Ratie 

Curves Actually Measure? 

Industry Group Analysis 

Relative Strength Retie Analysis of 
Pure Oil and Pacific Mille 1951-53 

Group Contianotion Principle 

Relative Strength Ratings 

Position-Timing Rotings 

Upside ond Downside Velume ve 
Price Movement Analysis 

Short Selling 

Things to Think About Before You 

Buy Don't Overdiversity 

Sheovild | Buy @ Leader or « 
lLeggeard? 

Should | Buy o Steck Thet Poys 
en Unuselly High Dividend 
Return? 

How to Save Brokerage Commis 
sions by Trading in Round Lets 
ond by Moking Odd Let Com 
mitments only in Higher-Priced 
Stocks 


This 48 page book is filled with factual information; 


chart illustrations . 


. helpful, money-making principles 


used by all leading professional stock market techni 


cians 


yet it is written in the language of the average 


investor—to help you get the most from every dollar you 


invest 


To show you how the facts and principles in 


this book are translated into sound money-making advice 
to investors, we will include with this book the next three 


issues of American Investors Service weekly 


analysis reports. 


market 


Principles, together with 


the next three weeks of American Investors Service Market Analysis Reports, 


send $1.00 and ask for F.\44 


American Investors Service 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Company's 
Common Stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 14, 1955. 


December 29, 1954 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 








Larchmont, N.Y 


OO oscar ae 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OUR SEVENTY FIRST YEAR 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend on the capital stock of Sixty 
Cents a share payable January 25, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
14, 1955. Dividend 
checks will be mailed 


business January 


Greorce E. Hatmaken 
Secretary 








\ Springfield, Illinois, January 4, 1955 





FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend sends weekly to ite sub 
ecribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting 


Service 


losses and imcreasing capital 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over a 
long period of time. And Commodity Trend 
vers every futures market in the | 
and Canada. Can you afford to be without 
thie service’ 
We will be glad to send 
bulletins at once upon request 


you current 








COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


0 Church Street New York 7, 
Tel.: Rector 2-7330 








THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Geonce D. Tavion 
Contains (3) Methods, for commodity -grain-stock 
traders. Por daily active trading, with the only 
“Automatic Tape Reader" The 3-Day Method 
end The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 

stocks Not en edvisory service or charting 
system 

Send for descriptive folder 

LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. F-4 P. 0. Bex 37265 Station G 
Les Angeles 37, California 











Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar 

ed a quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on January 
26, 1955, to holders of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 1955. 


A. M. GorTrTscnaLp 


Dec. 9, 1954 Secretary 














BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No 263 


of 70¢ «@ 
shere hes been declared, payable 
February 1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1955 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas 
Boston, December 27, 1954 


A quarterly dividend 














The regular quarterly 
dividend of 26 cents 

Per shere and an extra 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share have been declared 
by Daystrom, inc. Checks 
will be mailed Feb. 15th 
to shareholders of record 
dan, 27th 


DAYSTROM, inc. 


Electronics 
Furniture 


Printing Lquipment 


THE FUNDS 





PLAYING WITH FIGURES 


Murvat funds have brought stock 
ownership to thousands of first-time 
investors, thanks in large part to a 
single-minded devotion to the art of 
But, like all good things, the 
art of selling can be misused. Con- 
sider, for example, a sales argument 


selling 


used by one of the more advertising- 
minded mutual funds 

Funds & Telephones. This consisted 
of comparing the 1944-53 dividend 
and record of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with that 
of Wellington Fund. Now 
Telephone, as Forses 


growth 


American 
well 
example of 


readers 


know, is a remarkable 


capital and dividend 


steadiness, but 


few would have recommended it in 


recent years for 


substantial growth 
Wellington Fund, on 


numbers a 


or « apital gains 


the other hand cautious 
pursuit of capital profits as one of its 


principal and has 


objectives suc- 
ceeded in achieving this aim to a con- 
Thus it is hardly a 
fact of Wall Street-shaking signif- 

that Wellington grew much 
than AT&T during the 10-year 


pe riod jut no 


siderable degree 


icance 
more 

one would compare 
an automobile with a tractor and con- 
that the was 
as a car simply because it 
went faster than the farm machine. So 
it should be with Such 
comparisons, to value, 


securities 


thereby former 


clude 


ae sirable 


securities 
have any 
should be between similar 

Boomerang. In fact, the opponents 
fund investing can very 
neatly turn this statistical trick into an 
equally potent argument against the 
funds. Suppose they compare Welling- 
ton to, say, du Pont: $1,000 invested 
in Wellington on Jan. 1, 1944 would 
have grown to $1,986.20, dividends in- 
cluded, 10 This same 
amount invested in du Pont would 
have swelled to $3894.90, dividends in- 
cluded. In General Motors the invest- 
ment would have become $3,409.40. Or, 
since we are playing with figures, let 
us take another mutual fund: State 
Street Investment Corp., a less con- 
servative type fund than Wellington, 
would have risen to $2,542.40 

Does this prove, then, that these in- 
vestments have “done better” than 
Wellington Fund? Not necessarily at 
all. Such superficial stacking of figures 
ignores the fact—as did the Welling- 
ton-AT&T comparison—that people 
purchase different securities for dif- 
ferent reasons. For some people Divi- 
dends are the only consideration. They 
would not have done badly in AT&T. 
It paid an average return during the 
10 years of 5.9% while Wellington 
paid out in dividends only 4.6% on 


of mutual 


years late 


48 





original capital. Obviously Telephone 
would not have been the ideal 1944 
choice for those seeking stock market 
profits. As for Wellington, it would be 
a possible choice of those seeking a 
cautious blending of capital gains and 
income return 

How to Choose. Actually, the du 
Pont and General Motors figures tend 
to suggest that the well-informed, 
patient intelligent investor can 
make more money over the long term 
by direct stocks than 
through mutual fund ownership. But 
for those people who prefer the many 
advantages of mutual fund ownership, 
the moral of all this is obvious but 
well worth repeating: the investor 
must find out what the fund's policy 
aims at and then decide whether it is 
the same thing he seeks when he risks 
his hard-earned money 

There is, fortunately, at least one 
fast, excellent source for checking the 
performance record of many 
funds—how they did in relation to 
what they promise their stockholders 
and how they did in relation to one 
another. These are the Johnson 
Cherts *, used by many investment 
dealers in their mutual fund depart- 
ments. The charts are strikingly 
graphic and simple comparisons of the 
10-year records of some 68 funds plus 
certain leading common stocks and 
stock averages. It is a good thing to 
know about. No dealer who has con- 
fidence in the funds he sells should 
have any hesitation in showing them 
to you 


and 


investing in 


mutual 


SMALL BUT AGILE 


Size, as a recent letter to this column 
pointed out, is not the sole criterion 
of the investment success of mutual 
funds. A case in point is a little fund 
with a mile-long name, the T. Rowe 
Price Growth Fund, Inc., of Balti- 
more, Maryland. This $4 million stock 
fund is not sold by investment dealers 
since it does not levy the usual com- 
missions.t Nevertheless, this has not 
prevented its managers, the invest- 
ment counseling firm of T. Rowe 
Price, from chalking up some defin- 
itely better-than-average results last 
year. Value per share rose a very 
solid 50% during the yezr while the 
Dow-Jones Industrials were up 44% 
It is interesting that Price did this 


* Published annually by Hugh A. John- 
son & Co., Buffalo. Most of the above 
figures were taken from the Johnson 
Charts. 

+ The fund charges a 1% buying charge 
and a further 1% redemption charge 
Like all “non-loading” funds it must be 
bought directly from the sponsor 


Forbes 





without stepping very far from what PRAM PONIAANRAAUULAUAMUUUY 
are generally regarded as blue-chip | § 


stocks. The four largest commitments, Don't read another word unless 


in order, were: W. R. Grace & Co., 


Westinghouse Electric, National Lead you can afford the risk entailed in 
and Scott Paper. During the past year | & 


the fund liquidated most of its once 
substantial interest in aircrafts, be- 3 
lieving (in Price’s words) that “they | & 
have already done twice as well as we | { * 


thought possible.” 

To the inevitable question: “Is the If you're a conservative investor .. . if your personal circumstances decree 
market too high,” Price has an in- : emphasis on yield or income or if your situation demands protection of 
teresting if somewhat evasive reply: invested capital 
“We know,” says he, “only one sound 
method of buying growth stocks and 
that is to invest an equal number of 
dollars regularly. When prices are 
low, more shares can be purchased for 
the same amount of money. When 
prices are high, fewer shares are 
bought. Such a policy eliminates the 
necessity of trying to guess market 
trends.” 


you won't be interested in this advertisement 


But perhaps you're a more adventuresome investor perhaps your cir- 
cumstances permit seeking logical but speculative opportunities to invest a small 
amount of money in a common stock with an incredible growth record—-a 
common stock which was offered originally for pennies! If that’s the case, then 
you will want to identify yourself with the Nuclear Era and CONSOLIDATED 
URANIUM MINES, INC.! Atomic Energy today offers investor it least the 
same chance of growth and profit as Colonel Drake's first oi! well in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania the early stages of our mammoth steel industry the first 
continent-spanning railroad or television 


In our opinion Consolidated Uranium Mine es its shareowners every 
likelihood of participation in the Atomic Age, with a great deal more proven 
value and demonstrated ability than the vast majority of other contemporary 
Uranium offerings. Why? Because in just four short years, Consolidated has 
mined more than 150,000 tons of marketable Uranium ore—so marketable 


STOCK SPLITS 

Cuicaco’s Selected American Shares 
became last month the latest of many 
mutual funds to recommend a split of 
its shares. With a booming stock mar- 
ket carrying mutual fund shares to 
new highs, this has been a growing 
practice among mutual funds as 
among corporations. There is, how- 
ever, one very important difference 
between the two: stock splits fre- 
quently cause sharp rises in cor- 
poration shares, with the result that, 
say, two new shares are worth con- 
siderably more than the one old share 
This cannot happen in open-end in- 
vestment trusts, since the shares al- 
ways sell at the market value of the 
underlying securities, regardless of 
the number of shares outstanding 
Why then do the funds go to the 
trouble and expense of splitting their 
shares? For one thing it makes the 
shares easier to sell, since the price 
does not look so high to prospective 
stockholders. For another, it makes 
it easier for small investors to buy 
round lots instead of odd numbers of 
shares. Both are psychological factors 
of considerable significance. 


os — —e We factually measure the effect of W KA LT ii 
cites chaechiaieation: dtm |: ee VS GELLING \ coun toa » wealth of factual data in ovr 


that their gross receipts are now In excess of S45 MM) And if that's not 
enough inducement, just remember that with many thousands of acres owned 
or under lease in the Colorado Plateau, each share of Consolidated common 


FOF NN FSIS fe fof espe 


= 
Py 


stock is backed up by more acreage (which could mean more ore reserves 


fost 


than any other Uranium company we know of! 


me 


Avain let us say, this is not a common stock for the conservative investor 
It's a strictly venturesome “buy” for the future-minded citizen who has the 
desire and the initiative to grasp a startling speculative opportunity before 
the rush starts! 


Currently selling around $1.50 per share 


(price subject to change 


NPPRPVVVTTeTeD 


TELLIER & Co. 7 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 


Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 44500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me a copy of the latest Progress Report and 
Financial Statement of Consolidated Uranium Mines 


NAME 
(Print) 


ADDRESS 


crry STATE 
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weekly market letter—Resistence Cherts of 


total assets) Connecticut Investment A. both individual issues and the Dow-Jones 
Management Corp., a hitherto closed- WW industrials; our Velse Medien for the Dow 


: Jones and our weekly Cenfidence Line 
end investment trust. The move The forces controlling trends! 


Also a wealth of buy, sell or hold advice on 

helped boost Broad Street past the Send $1 for latest Report F-2 coverin individual stocks, plus private reports on in 
si . present situation or $5 for month's tria 

$63 million assets mark, compared on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 

with just $36.1 million at the end of | frailable to new inquirers only SPECIAL OFFER 

1953. One reason for the “merger”: | | LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. a ee aie Seaeaienn vee eee gon 4 om 

" 1 ? ie "rt? ve oO y ert 
to enable the stockholders of the | [250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. cnamttaa? total Gor onde 00 Mew euhesrives 


smaller firm to share Broad Street's . B ences rhea an only.) 

low operating expenses (Se per share | |yy,"rcrchames volume Tebuteucn 1 | tue BUCK INVESTMENT LETTER 

in 1953), which was the third lowest Box 306 Danville, Californie 
in the business. 


vestment groups and particular issues 




















January 15, 1955 





THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





What I am concerned about in this 
fast-moving world in a time of crises 
both in foreign and domestic affairs 
is not so much a program as a spirit 
of approach, not so much a mind as a 
heart. A program lives today and dies 
tomorrow. A mind, if it be open, may 
change with each new day, but the 
spirit and the heart are as unchanging 
as the tides Owen D. Younc 


Talent is that which is in a man’s 
power; genius is that in whose power 
a man is James Russet, Lowey 


You must give some time to your 
fellow man. Even if it’s a little thing 
do something for those who have need 
of help, something for which you get 
no pay but the privilege of doing it 
For remember, you don’t live in a 
world ali your own. Your brothers 
are here, too Apert SCHWEITZER 


The search for peace has its high 
hope and its deep frustrations. But 
after the frustration, there is always 
renewed hope We believe that 
international peace is an attainable 
goal. That is the premise that under- 
lies all of our planning. We propose 
never to desist, never to admit dis- 
couragement, but confidently and 
steadily so to act that peace becomes 
for us a sustaining principle of action 
In that, we know we shall not be 
alone, That is not merely because we 
have treaties of alliance and bonds of 
expedience. It is because the spirit of 
peace is a magnet which draws to- 
gether many men and many nations 
and makes of them a fellowship of 
loyal partners for peace 

Joun Foster DuLies 


Truth is the secret of eloquence and 
of virtue, the basis of moral authority; 
it is the highest summit of art and 
of life. AMIEL 


It is better to lay your life upon the 
altar of worthy endeavor than to lux- 
uriate and perish as a weed. 

Avsert L. WILtiAMs 


Culture is simply the hospitality of 
the intellect. Your mind is open to 
new ideas and larger views; when 
they enter, you know how to receive 
them, and to entertain, to be enter- 
tained, and take what they have to 
offer without allowing them to dom- 
inate you Tom Kertie 


Many wonder why they 
don't amount to more than they do, 
stuff in them, 
perservering, and have ample oppor- 
tunities 


persons 


have good energetic, 
It is all a case of trimming 
the useless branches and throwing the 
whole force of power into the de- 
velopment of something that counts 


W. J. JoHnsTon 


If | were a salesman, I would double 
my possible calls, for some of the best 
business comes through an unex- 
pected source. Where well-laid plans 
failed persistent 


won F 


hay ec 


plugging has 
D. Van AmBuURGH 





B. C. FORBES: 


The spendthrift is never happy, 
satisfied. He knows no 
peace of mind. The man who has 
saved nothing can seldom seize 
Many a 
made by a 


never 


business opportunities 


fortune has been 
man’s ability to seize an oppor- 
tunity when it presented itself, 
an opportuntty that called for 
the prompt furnishing of a cer- 
tain sum of money 











A man of a right spirit is not a man 
of narrow and private views, but is 
greatly interested and concerned for 
the good of the community to which 
he belongs, and particularly of the city 
or village in which he resides, and for 
the true welfare of the society of 
which he is a member 

JONATHAN EpWarps 


You will probably get a larger posi- 
tion than you expect when you begin 
to do larger things than your firm ex- 
pects you to do. —Gerorce C. Hoses 


As civilization progresses, we should 
improve our laws basically, not super- 
ficially. Many things that are lawful 
are highly immoral and some things 
which are moral are unlawful 

Henry L. Donerry 


The most fertile soil does not nec- 
essarily produce the most abundant 
harvest. It is the use we make of our 
faculties which renders them valuable 

—T. W. HiccInson 


Few men have virtue to withstand 
the highest bidder 
Georce WASHINGTON 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, 
than business. — LoweLL. 


The more you learn what to do with 
yourself, and the more you do for 
others, the more you will learn to en- 
joy the abundant life 

Wm. J. H. Boercker 


What is a minority? The chosen 
heroes of this earth have been in a 
minority. There is not a social, politi- 
cal, or religious privilege that you en- 
joy today that was not bought for you 
by the blood and tears and patient 
suffering of the minority. It is the 
minority that have stood in the van 
of every moral conflict, and achieved 
all that is noble in the history of the 
world. Joun BALLANTINE Goucn 


We are born for co-operation, as 
are the feet, the hands, the eye-lids 
and the upper and lower jaws. 

-Marcus AuRELIus 


The books which help you most are 
those which make you think the most. 
The hardest way of learning is by 
easy reading. But a great book that 
comes from a great thinker—it is a 
ship of thought, deep-freighted with 
truth and with beauty. 

THEODORE PARKER 


Words may show a man’s wit but 
actions his meaning. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Failure is only postponed success 
as long as courage “coaches” ambition. 
The habit of persistence is the habit 
of victory —Hersert KAurMAN. 


Undertake something that is diffi- 
cult; it will do you good. Unless you 
try to do something beyond what you 
have already mastered, you will never 
grow. —Ronavp E. Ossorn. 





A Text... 


Study to be quiet, and to do your own busi- 


ness, and to work with your own hands, as we 


Sent in by U. Daugherty, Kilgore, 
Tex. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts ened 


commanded you 
toward them that are without, and that ye 
may have lack of nothing. 


that ye may walk honestly 


—I THEssaLonians, 3:5 
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Union Electric becomes 


publicly owned company; 


North American dissolves 





NEW ERA in the life of Union Electric 

begins January 20, 1955, when it be- 
comes an independent company for the 
first time. 


On that date 8,572,624 shares of Union 
Electric common stock will be distributed 
share for share to North American stock- 
holders, completing the distribution of 
North American holdings in Union Electric 
under the terms of its liquidation program. 
During the last two years 1,697,120 shares 
of Union Electric common stock have been 
distributed to North American stock- 
holders. 


In completing its liquidation program, 
North American will transfer all of its 
remaining net assets, representing cash and 
sundry investments, to Union Electric. 
These assets, together with previous addi- 
tions to Union Electric’s common equity 
by this program, total $40,000,000. 


This addition to the financial strength of 
Union Electric provides an unprecedented 


opportunity for greater growth and greater 
service. lt is especially significant in view 
of the constantly increasing demand for 
electric power in the Union Electric area. 


System output during the 12 months end 
ing October 31, 1954, was over 7!» billion 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 250 million 
over the same period in 1953. And 1954 
revenues are running at the rate of more 
than $112 million annually, as compared 
with $100 million in 1953 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI 


Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power ¢ ompany 


Missouri Power & Light Company Missouri 


Edison Company Union Colliery Company 


Poplar Ridge Coal Compar © St. Louis 4 
Belleville Electric Railway Company 
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Capital Rirtines 
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SCOUNT 


The Capital Viscount*® is indeed a new concept in 
passenger comfort. Never before have you experienced 
flight so swift, yet so pleasantly free from disturbing 
noise and vibration. 


Inside the Viscount, you'll enjoy the panoramic view 
from large picture windows, the perfect pressurization 
and air-conditioning, and the unique fold-away table 
at each deep-cushioned seat. The quiet elegance of 


the Viscount is a luxury once known — never forgotten. 


*Pronounced Vi-Count 


The Viscount powered by four Rolls-Royce 
propeller-turbine (turbo-prop) engines ond 
proved by more than 100 million safe 
passenger hours will be 

serving Capitol cities soon, 


Watch for the announcement, 


SWIFT, SMOOTH, SILENT, SURE... 


A 
New Concept 
in Comfort 
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